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Here are some verses which run..smoothly off, written by one of the 
most dashing and elegant young noblemen of London. I copy them from 
a lady’s Album, thinking they fully deserve the apotheosis of print. 

N. P. W. 


TO A LADY. ‘ 

Ah no! alas, it cannot be, 

’Tis inspiration, ’tis not art 

Alone, the stream of poesy 

Can flow but from the heart. 
I once could feel what once I sung, 
All wildly then my numbers rung 

To one beloved theme. 
My soul pour'd forth in boyish lays 
The visions of my earlier days, 

I woke—’twas but a dream. 


Yet would I dream it o’er again, 
And from the times gone by, 
Recall the pleasure with the pain 
And drain the gobletedry. 
The soul’s intoxication ’s flown, 
And virtue from the draught hath gone, 
As water from the spring. 
The thirst it slakes, but to the heart 
Nor joy, nor grief, it can impart, 
Or new excitement bring. 


Yet, Lady, if the ice and snow 

Of Nova Zembla’s clime, 
Forbid the stream of life to flow, 

*T would melt neath eyes like thine, 
The coldest heart ashamed would be 
To own the stern philosophy, 

Thy beauty failed to fire ; 

And more than stoic were the muse 
Who, at thy bidding, could refuse 
To tune his broken lyre. 


And who could gaze upon that face, 
That mouth on which a smile stil) lingers, 
That rounded arm whose perfect grace 
Might rival e’en those lily fingers. 
Nor gazing, own that form and mien 
Might well adorn an Eastern Queen, 
r seem to Moslem’s eyes 
Some bright-ey’d Houri sent to show 
To longing mortals here below 
The joys of Paradise. 


And said I that I could forget 
What once I felt, and once I sung ; 
There is a chord unbroken yet, 
A harp not all unstrung. 
Beauty like thine exalts the soul 
Beyond the limits and controul 
Of age and care combined ; 
Whilst on that form, as angel’s fair, 
Those speaking glances picture there 
A pure and virtuous mind. 


All radiant as before me now, 
Long may that beauty shine : 
Unruffled be that placid brow, 
Unscathed by care or time ;— 
For e’en the Gods themselves would mourn 
To mar so bright, so fair a form. 
May they one model spare, 
To show the nations of the earth, 
Exulting in degenerate birth, 
What once her daughters were. 





PORTRAITS BY LORD BROUGHAM. 


NAPOLEON—WASHINGTON. 

After Lafayette had quitted the armies of the Republic, defaced by the 
crimes of 1792, and Carnét himself, long the director of their marvellous 
achievements, and standing by his country in spite of all the excesses by 
which she was disfigured, had at length been driven from her side by the 
evil men that swayed her destinies, victory, long so familiar to the 
French people, was for a season estranged from them, and the period of 
their conquests seemed at last to have arrived. A new and yet more tri- 
umphant course was then begun, under the genius of Napoleon Buonaparte, 

certainly the most extraordinary person who has appeared in modern times, 

and to whom, in some respects, no parallelcan be found, if we search the 
| whole annals of the human race. For though the conquests of Aiexander 
| were mere extensive, and the matchless character of Casar was embel- 
|lished by more various accomplisiments, and the invaders of Mexico and 
Peru worked their purposes of a with far more scanty means, 
yet the military genius of the Great Captain shines with a lustre peculiarly 
its own, or which he shares with Hannibal alone, when we reflect that he 
never had to contend, like those conquerors, with adversaries inferior to 
himself in civilisation or discipline, but won all his triumphs over hosts as 
well ordered and regularly marshalled and amply provided as his own. 

This celebrated man was sprung from a good family in Corsica, and 
while yet a boy fixed the attention and raised the hopes of all his connec- 
tions. In his early youth his military genius shone forth ; he soon gained 
the summit of his profession; he commanded at twenty-five a — 








‘operation of a complicated and difficult nature in Paris: being selecte 
| for superior command by the genius of Carnét, he rapidly led the French 
| armies through a serics of victories till then unexampled, and to which, 
| even now, his own after achievements can alone afford any parallel, for the 
| suddenness, the vehemence, and the completenessof the operations. That 
‘much of his success was derived from thé mechanical adherence of his ad- 
| versaries to the formal rules of ancient tactics cannot be doubted ; and our 
Wellington’s campaigns would, in the same circumstances, and had he 
| been opposed to sxnilar antagonists, in all likelihoed have been as brilliant 
|and decisive. But he always had to combat the soldiers bred in Napoleon’s 
| school; while Napoleon, for the most part, was matched against men 
| whose inveterate propensity to follow the rules of an obsolete science, not 
|even the example of Frederick had been able to subdue ; and who were re- 
| solved upon being the second time the victims of the same obstinate blind- 
ness which had, in Frederick’s days, made genius triumph over numbers by 
| breaking throvgh rules repugnant tocommon sense. It must, however, be 
_ confessed, that although this consideration accounts for the achievements 
_of this great warrior, which else had been impossible, nothing is thus de- 
| tracted from his praise, — that what he accomplished ceases to ap- 
pear miraculous : for it was his glory never to let an error pass unprofita- 
‘bly to himself; nor ever to give his adversary an advantage which he 
could not ravish from him, with ample interest, before it was turned to any 
| fatal account. 
| Norcan it be denied that, when the fortune of war proved adverse, the 
| resources of his mind were only drawn forth in the more ample profusion. 
After the battle of Asperne he displayed more skill, as well as constancy, 
than in all his previous campaigns; and the struggle which he made in 
| France, during the dreadful conflict that preceded his downfall, is by many 
| regarded as the masterpiece of his military life. Nor let us forget that the 
| grand error of his whole career, the mighty expedition to Moscow, was a 
| political error only. The vast preparations of that campaign—the combi- 
_ nations by which he collected and marshalled and moved this prodigious 
and various force like a single corps, or a domestic animal, or a lifeless in- 
| strument in his hand—displayed, in the highest degree, the great genius 
| for arrangement and for action with which he was endowed ; and his pro- 
| digious efforts to regain the ground which the disasters of that campaign 
| rescued from his grasp, were only not successful, because no human power 
could in a month create an army of cavalry, nor a word of command give 
| recruits the discipline of veterans. In the history of war, it is, assuredly, 
only Hannibal who can be compared with him; and certainly, when we 
reflect upon the yet greater difficulties of the Carthaginian’s position—the 
much longer time during which he maintained the unequal contest—still 
more, when we consider that his enemies have alone recorded his story, 
while Napoleon has been his own annalist—justice seems to require that 
the modern should yield to the ancient commander. 

The mighty operation which led to his downfall, and in which all the re- 
sources of his vast capacity as well as the recklessness of his boundless am- 
bition were displayed, has long fixed, as it well might, the regards of man- 
kind, and it has not been too anxiously contemplated. His course of vic- 
tory had been for twelve years uninterrupted. The resources of France 
had been poured eut without stint at his command. The destruction of 
her liberties had not relaxed the martial propensities of her people, nor 
thinned the multitudes that poured out their blood under his banners. The 
fervor of the revolutionary gcal had cooled, but the discipline which a vig- 
orous despotism secures had succeeded, and the Conscription worked as 
great miracles as the Republic. The countless hosts which France thus 








poured forth, were led by this consummate warrior over all Italy, Spain, 
i Germany ; half the ancient thrones of Europe were subverted, the capitals 
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of half her powers occupied in succession ; and a monarchy was establish- 
ed which the existence of England and of Russia alone prevented from 
being universal. 

But the vaulting ambition of the great conqueror at last overshot itself. 
After his most arduous and perhaps most triumphant campaign, undertak- 
en with a profusion of military resources unexampled in the annals of war, | 
the ancient capital of the Russian empire was in his hands ; yet, from the 
refusal of the enemy to make peace, and the sterility of the vast surround- 
ing country, the conquest was bootless to his purpose. He had collected 
the mightiest army that ever the world saw ; from all parts of the Contin- 
ent he had gathered his forces ; every diversity of blood and complexion, 
and tongue, and weapon, shone along his line ;—“ Exercitus mixtus ex 
colluvione omnium gentium, quibus non lex, non mos, non lingua com- 
munis ; alius habitus, alia vestis, alia arma, alii ritis, alia sacra’—the re- 


sources of whole provinces moved through the kingdoms which his arms | 


held in awe ; the artillery of whole citadels traversed the fields; the cat- 
tle on a thousand hills were made the food of the myriads whom he poured 
into the plains of Eastern Europe, where blood flowed in rivers, and the 
earth was whitened with men’s bones: but this gigantie enterprise, uni- 
formly successful, was found to have no object, when it had no longer an 
enemy to overcome, and the victor in vain sued to the vanquished for 
peace. The conflagration of Moscow in one night began his discomfiture, 
which the frost of another night completed !_ Upon the pomp and circum- 
stance of unnumbered warriors—their cavalry, their guns, their magazines, 
their equipage—descended slowly, flake by fiake, the snow of a northern 
night. 
he hopes of Napoleon were blighted ; the retreat of his armament was 
cut off; and his doom sealed far more irreversibly than if the conqueror of 
a hundred fields had been overthrown in battle, and made captive with 
half his force. All his subsequent efforts to regain the power he had lost 
never succeeded in countervailing the effects of that Russian night. The 
fire of his genius burnt, if possible, brighter than ever; in two campaigns 
his efforts were more than human, his resources more miraculous than be- 
fore, his valor more worthy of the prize he played for—but all was vain: 
his weapon was no longer in his hand ;_ his army was gone ; and his ad- 
versaries, no more quailing under the feeling of his superior nature, had 
discovered him to vincible like themselves, and grew bold in their turn, as 
the Mexicans gathered courage, three centuries ago, from finding that the 
Spaniards were subject to the accidents of mortality. 
Such was the great captain, and such was the fate on which the con- 
queror rushed. 
It is quite certain that the mighty genius of Napoleon was of the highest 
- order; he was one of the greatest masters of the art of war; he is tobe 
ranked among the generals of the highest class, if indeed there be any 
but Hannibal who can be placed ona level with him. To all the quali- 
ties, both in the council and in the field, which combine to form an ac- 
complished commander, he added, what but few indeed had ever shown, 
an original genius: he was so great an improver on the-inventions of 
others, that he might well lay claim to the honours of discovery. The 
tactics of Frederick he carried so much farther, and with such important 
additions, that we might as well deny to Watt the originating of the 
steam-engine, as to Napoleon the being an inventor in military science. 
The great step which Frederick made was the connecting together all the 
operations of an extensive campaign in various quarters, and especially 
the moving vast bodies of troops rapidly on a given point, so as to fight 
his adversaries there at a certain advantage. This required a brave neg- 


lect of the established rules of tactics ; it required a firm determination to | 
it required an erasure of the words “ diffi- | 


despise formidable obstacles ; 
cult and impossible” from the general’s vocabulary. In proportion to all 
the hardihood of these operations, was the high merit of their author, and 
also the certainty of their success against the regular mechanical generals 
of Maria Theresa, to whom he was opposed. So much the rather are we 
to wonder at the success of these generals, the produce of the same Ger- 
manic school, showing themselves as unprepared for the great extension 
of the Prussian system, but in the same direction, which Napoleon prac- 
tised, and being as completely taken unawares by his rapid movements at 
Ulm, and his feints at Wagram, as their masters had been at Rosbach, at 
Pima, and at Prague. 

The degree in which he thus extended and improved upon Frederick's 
tactics was great indeed. No man could ever bring such bodies into the 
field ; none provide by combined operations for their support ; none move 
such masses from various quarters upon one point ; none manceuvre at one 
fight the thousands whom he had assembled, change his operations as the 
fate of the hour or the moment required, and tell with such absolute cer- 
tainty the effects of each movement. He had all the knowledge in minute 
detail which the art of war requires; he had a perfectly accurate appre- 


ciation of what men and horses and guns can do; his memory told him in | 


an instant where each corps, cach regiment, each gun was situated both 
in peace and war, and in what condition almost each company of his vast 
force was at that moment. Then he possessed the intuitive knowledge 
of his enemy’s state, and movements, and plans; so nicely could he un- 
ravel all conflicting accounts, and decide at once as by intuition which was 
true. In the field his eye for positions, distances, elevations, numbers, 
was quick, and it was infallible. All his generals at all times submitted 
their judgment to his and without the least reluctance or hesitation, 


not deferring to his authority, but yielding from an absolute conviction of | 


his superior skill ; nor ever doubting, because firmly assured he was inthe 
right. His own self-confidence was in the same proportion, and it was 
unerring. 

Lying under some cover in fire, he would remain for an hour or two, 
receiving reports and issuing his orders, sometimes with a plan before him, 
sometimes with the face tothe ground in his mind only. There he is 
with his watch in one hand, while the other moves constantly from his 

cket, where his snuff-box or rather his snuff lies.—An aid de-camp ar- 
rives, tells of a movement, answers shortly some questions rapidly, perhaps 
impatiently, put, is despatched with the order that is to solve the diffi- 
culty of some general of division. Another is ordered to attend, and sent | 
off with directions to make some distant corps support an operation. The | 


,a command which must consign thousands to agony and dea 
| been called upon to witness, or with his own hand to inflict such misery, he would 





watch is again consulted ; moré impatient symptoms; the name of ond 
aide-de-camp is constantly pronounced ; question after question is put 


' whether any one is coming from a certain quarter; an event is expected ; 


it ought to have happened; at length the wished for messenger arrives— 
“Eh bien! Qu’a-t-on fait la-bas?” ‘‘ La hauteur cst gagnée; le maré- 
chal est 14.” ‘* Qu’il tienne ferme—pas un pas de movement. Another 
aide-de-camp is ordered to bring up the Guard. ‘Que le maréchal 
avance vers la tour en defilant par sa gauchc—et tout ¢e qui se trouve asa 
droite est prisonnier.”’ 

Now the watch is consulted and the snuff is taken no more ; the bat- 
tle is over; the fortune of the day is decided: the great Captain in- 
dulges in pleasantry ; nor doubts any more of the certainty and of the 
extent of his victory than if he had already seen its details in the 
bulletin. 

After all, the grand secret of both Frederick and Napoleon’s successes, 
the movement of the masses which were to place their enemy in a disad- 
vantageous position, appears to be, like all great improvemets, sufficiently 
obvious; for it is founded on the very natural principle on which the 
modern naval ylan of breaking the line preceeds. If either at sea or on 
shore one party can place his enemy between two fires, or on any material 
part of his battle bring double the force to bear upon the defenders of that 
point, the success of the operation is certain. In order to execute such a 
plan on shore, a prodigious combination of military resources is required, 
and they only who are so amply furnished can venture to attempt it. That 
Napoleon had this capacity beyond other men is altogether incontesta- 
ble. 

But his genius was not confined to war: he possessed a large capacity 
also fir civil affairs. He saw as clearly, and as quickly determined on his 
course, in government as inthe field. His public works, and his political 
reformations, especially his Code of Laws, are-monuments of his wisdom 
and his vigor, more imperishable, as time has already proved, and as him- 
self proudly foretold, than all his victories. His civil courage was more 
brilliant than his own, or most other men’s valor in the field. How ordi- 
nary a bravery it was that blazed forth at Lodi, when he headed his waver- 
ing columns across the bridge swept by the field ofAustrian artillery, 
compared with the undaunted and sublime courage that carried him from 
Cannes to Paris with a handful of men, and fired his bosom with the 
desire, and sustained it with the confidence, of overthrowing a dynasty, 


, and overwhelming an empire, by the terror of his name! 


Nor were his endowments merely those of the statesman and the war- 
rior. If he was not, like Cesar, a consummate orator, he yet knew men 
so thorough, and especially Frenchmen, whom he had most nearly studied, 
that he possessed the faculty of addressing them in strains of singular 
eloquence—an eloquence peculiar to himself. It is not more certain that 
he is the greatest soldier whom France ever prcduced, than it is certain 
that his place is high amongst the greatest writeis, as far as composition 
‘or diction is coneerned. Some of his bulletins are models for the purpose 
which they were intended to serve; his address to the soldiers of his Old 
Guard at Fontainebleau is a masterpiece of dignified and pathetic com- 
position; his speech during the Hundred Days, at the Champ de Mars, 
beginning, ‘‘ General, Consul, Empereur, je tins tout du Peuple,” is 
to be placed amongst the most perfect pieces of simple and majestic elo- 
querce. ‘These things are not tle less true for Leing seldom or never re- 
mar! ed. 

But with these gréat qualities of the will—the highest courage, the 
most easy formation of resolutions, the most stcadfast adherence to his 
purpose, the entire devotion of all his energies to his object—and with 
the equally shining faculties of the understanding by which that firm will 
worked—the clearest and quickest apprehension, the power of intense ap- 
plication, the capacity of complete abstraction from all interrupting ideas, 

‘the complete and most instantaneous circumspection of all difficulties, 
whether on one side, or even providently seen in propect, the intuitive 
knowledge of men, and the power of mind and of tongue to mould their 
will to his purpose—with these qualities, which form the character held 
greatest by vulgar minds, the panegyrie of Napoleon must close. He 
WAS A CONQUEROR ;—HE Was Aa Tyrant. To gratify his ambition—to 
slake his thirst of power—to weary a lust of dominion which no conquest 
could satiate—he trampled on Liberty when his hand might have raised 
her to a secure place; and he wrept the world in flames, which the blood 
of millions alone could quench. By those passicns,a mind not originally 
unkindly, was perverted and deformed, till human misery ceased to move 
it, and honesty, and truth, and pity, all sense of the duties we owe to God 
and to man, had departed from one thus given up to a single and a selfish 
pursuit.* 
| The death of Enghein, the cruel sufferings of Wright, the mysterious 
‘end of Pichegru, the punishment of Palm, the tortures of Toussaint,t have 
all been dwelt upon as the spots on his fame ; tecause the fortunes of in- 
dividuals presenting a more definite object to the mind, strike our imagina- 
tions, and rouse our feelings more than wretchedness in larger masses, 
less distinctly perceived. But to the eye of calm reflection, the declara- 
tion of an unjustifiable war, or the persisting in it a day longer than neces- 
sury, presents a more grievous object of contemplation, implies a disposi- 
tion more pernicious to the world, and calls down a reprobation far more 
severe. 





* The kindliness of his nature will be denied by some; the inhuman cruelty by 
others: but both are correctly true. There is extant a letter which we have seen, 
full of the tenderest affection towards his favourite brother, to whom it was address- 
ed, when about to be separated from him, long after he had entered on public life. 
It is in parts blotted with his tears, evidently shed before the ink was dry. A‘s for 
his cruelty, they only can deny it who think it more cruel for a man to witness tor- 
ments which he has ordered, or to commit outchery with his oyn hand, than to give 

a If Napoleon had 


have paused at first—because physical repugnance would have prevailed over mental 
callousness. But how many minutes’ reflection would it have taken to deaden the 
pain, and make him execute his own purpose ? 

t Itis agross error to charge him with the poisoning of his sick in Egypt; and 
his massacre of the prisoners at Jaffa is a very controverted matter. But we fear 
the early anecdote of his ordering an attack, with no other object than to gratify his 


| mistress, when a young officer of artillery, rests upon undeniable authority ; and if 


80, itis to be placed amongst his worst crimes. 
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How grateful the relief which the friend of mankind, the lover of vir- 
tue experiences, when, turning from the contemplation of such a character, 
his eye rests upon the greatest man of our own or any age ;—the only one 
upon whom an epithet so thoughtlessly lavished by men, to foster the 
crimes of their worst enemies, may be innocently and justly bestowed ! 
In Wasnineton we truly behold a marvellous contrast to almost every 
one of the endowments and the vices which we have been contemplating ; 
and which are so well fitted to excite a mingled admiration, and sorrow, 
and abhorrence. With none of that brilliant genius which dazzles ordi- 
nary minds; with not even any remarkable quickness of apprehension ; 
with knowledge less than almost all persons in the middle ranks, and many 
well educated of the humbler classes possess ; this eminent person is pre- 
sented to our observation clothed in attributes as modest, as unpretending, 





as little calculated to strike or to astonish, as if he had passed unknown | 


through some secluded region of private life. But he had a judgment 
sure and sound; a steadiness of mind which never suffered any passion, 
or even any feeling to ruffle its calm; a strength of understanding which 
worked rather than forced its way through all obstacles—removing or avoid- 
ing rather than overleaping them. If profound sagacity, unshaken steadi- 
ness of purpose, the entire subjugation of a!! the passions which carry 
havoc through ordinary minds, and oftentimes lay waste the fairest pros- 
pects of greatness—nay, the discipline of those feelings which are wont 
to lull or to seduce genius, and to mar and to cloud over the aspect of vir- 
tue herself—joined with, or rather leading to the most absolute self-denial, 
the most habitual and exclusive devotion to principle—if these things can 
constitute a great character, without either quickness of apprehension, or 
resources of information, or inventive powers, or any brilliant quality that 
might dazzle the vulgar—then surely Was‘ington was the greatest man 
that ever lived in this world uninspired by Divine wisdom, and unsustained 
by supernatural virtue. 

Nor could the human fancy create a combination of qualities, even to 
the very wants and defects of the subject, more perfectly fitted for the 
scenes in which it was his lot to bear the chief part; whether we regard 
the war which he conducted, the political constitution over which he after- 
wards presided, or the tempestuous times through which he had finally to 
guide the bark himself had launched. Averse as his pure mind and tem- 
perate disposition naturally was from the atrocities of the French Revolu- 


tion, he yet never leant against the cause of liberty, but clung to it even | 


when degraded by the excesses of its savage votaries. ‘Towards France, 
while he reprobated her aggressions upon other states, and bravely resisted 
her pretensions to control his own, he yet never ceased to feel the grati- 
tude which her aid to the American cause had planted eternally in every 
American bosom; and for the freedom of a nation which had followed the 
noble example of his countrymen in breaking the chains of a thousand 


years, he united with those countrymen in cherishing a natural sympathy | 


and regard. ‘Towards England, whom he had only known as a tyrant, he 
never, even in the worst times of French turbulence at home, and injury to 
foreign states, could unbend from the attitude of distrust and defiance into 
which the conduct of her sovereign and his Parliament, not unsupported 
by her people, had foreed him, and in which the war had left him. Nor 
was there ever among all the complacent self-delusions with which the fond 
conceits of national vanity are apt to intoxicate us, one more utterly fan- 


tastical than the notion wherewith the politicians of the Pitt school were | 
wont to flatter themselves and beguile their followers—that simply be- || 


cause the Great American would not yield either to the bravadoes of the 
Republican envoy, or to the fierce democracy of Jefferson, he therefore 
had become weary of Republics, anda friend to monarchy and to England. 
In truth, his devotion to liberty, and his intimate persuasion that it can 
only be enjoyed under the Republican scheme, constantly gained strength 
to the end of his truly glorious life; and his steady resolution to hold the 
balance even between contending extremes at home, as well as to repel 
any advance from abroad incompatible with perfect independence, was not 
more dictated by the natural justice of his disposition, and the habitual 
sobriety of his views, than it sprang from a profound conviction that a 
commonwealth is most effectually served by the commanding prudence 
which checks all excesses, and guarantees it against the peril that chiefly 
besets popular governments. e 

His courage, whether in battle or in council, was as perfect as might be 
expected from this pure and steady temper of soul. 
with a thoroughly firm resolution never to bo misled by others, any more 
than to be by others overawed ; never to be seduced or betrayed, or hur- 
ried away by his own weaknesses or self-delusions; any more than by 
other men’s arts; nor ever to be disheartened by the most complicated 
difficulties, any more than to be spoilt on the giddy heights of fortune— 
such was this great man—great, pre-eminently great, whether we regard 
him sustaining alone the whole weight of campaigns all but desperate, or 
gloriously terminating a just warfare by his resources and his courage— 


presiding over the jarring elements of his political council, alike deaf to_ 


the storms of all extremes—or directing the formation of a new govern- 
ment for a great people, the first time that so vast an experiment had ever 
been tried by man—or finally retiring from the supreme power to which 
his virtue had raise him over the nation he hid created, and whose desti- 
nies he had guided as long as his aid was required—retiring with the vene- 
ration of all parties, of all nations, of all mankind, in order that the rights 
of men might be conserved, and that his example never might be appealed 
to by vulgar tyrants. This is the consummate glory of Washington; a 
triumphant warrior where the most sanguine hid a right to despair; a suc- 
cessful ruler in all the difficulties of a course wholly untried ; but a war- 


rior, whose sword only left its sheath when tho first law of our nature com- | 


manded it to be drawn ; anda ruler who, having tasted of supreme power, 
gently and unostentatiously desired that the c 1p might pass from him, nor 
would suffer more to wet his lips than the most solemn and sacred duty to 
his country and his God required ! 

To his latest breath did this great patriot maintain the noble character of 
a captain the patron of peace, and a statesman the friend of justice. 


Dying, he bequeathed to his heirs the sword which he had worn in the war | 
or liberty, and charged them “ Never to take it from the scabard but in |) 


self-defence, orin defence of their country and her freedom; and com- 


A perfect just man, | 





| manding them, that when it should thus be drawn, they should neversheath 
it nor ever give it up, but prefer falling with it in their hands to the relin- 
quishment thereof”’—words, the majesty and simple eloquence of which 
arc "ot surpassed in the oratory of Athens and Rome. 

| It will be the duty of the historian and the sage in all ages to let no 

| occasion pass of commemorating this illustrious man ; and until time shall 

| be no more will a test of the progress which our race has made in wisdom 

'| and in virtue be derived from the veneration paid to the immortal name of 

|| Wasnineron ! 


} pitti. 

| —_ 
| 
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MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH, 
AT THE FIRST TRIENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, AT OXFORD, ENGLAND, JULY 17th, 1839. 


Earl Spencer presided at the dinner, and introduced his toast in compli- 
ment to Mr. Webster by saying, that they had already drunk the health of 
a foreign minister who was present, but they had the honour and advan- 
|| tage of having among them other foreigners not employed in any public 
|| capacity, who had come among them for the purpose of seeing a meeting 
'of English farmers, such as he believed never had been witnessed before, 
!'but which he hoped might often be seen again. Among these foreigners 
|| was one gentleman of a most distinguished character from the United 
|| States of America, [cheers,] that great country whose people we were 
obliged legally to call foreigners, but who were still our brethren in blood. 
[Loud cheers]. It was most gratifying to him that such a man had been 
present at that meeting, that he might know what the farmers of England 
really were, and be able to report to his fellow-citizens the manner in 
|| which they were united, from every class, in promoting their peaceful and 
| most important objects. He gave, ‘The health of Mr. Webster, and 
other distinguished strangers.” ‘The toast was received with much ap- 
1 plause. 
|| Mr. Weesrer said the notice which the noble earl at the head of the 
|| table had been kind enough to take of him, and the friendly sentiments 
|| which he had seen fit to express toward the country to which he belonged, 
|| demanded his most cordial acknowledgments. He should therefore begin 
|| by saying how gratified he had been in having it in his power to pass one 
' day among the proprietors, the cultivators, the farmers of Old England— 
| [cheers] —that England of which he had been reading and conversing all 
his life, and now for once had the pleasure of visiting. —[{Loud cheers.] 
| He would say, in the next place—if he could say—how much he had been 
\| pleased and gratified with the exhibition of one product, or branch of pro- 
\duct, of that agriculture for which England was so justly distinguished. 
|| When persons connected with some pursuit, of whatever description, as- 
|| sembled in such numbers, he could not but look on them with respect and 
|| regard ; but he confessed at once that he was more than ordinarily moved 
on all such occasions, when he saw before him a great assemblage of those 
H whose interests, whose hopes, whose objects and pursuits were connected 
on either continent with the cultivation of the soil. [Loud cheers.] 
| Whatever else might tend to enrich and beautify society, that which feeds 
and clothes comfortably the great mass of mankind should always, he con- 
| tended, be regarded as the great foundation of national interest. Heneed 
not say that the agriculture of England was instructive to all the world; 
as a science it was here better understood; as an art it was here better 
practised; as a great interest it was here as highly esteemed as in any 
‘other part of the globe. [Cheers]. The importance of agriculture to a 
nation was obvious to every man ; but it perhaps did not strike every mind 
so suddenly, although certainly it was equally true, that the annual pro- 
‘duct of English agriculture was a great concern to the whole civilized 
‘world. [Cheers.] The civilized and commercial states were so connect- 
_ed, their interests were so blended, that it was a matter of notoriety, that 
the fear or the prospect of a short crop in England deranged and agitated 
the business transactions and commercial regulations and speculations of 
‘the wlo'e world. It was natural that this should be the case in those na- 
tions which looked to the occurrence of ashort crop in England, as an oc- 
casion which may enable them to dispose profitably of their own surplus 
produce ; but the fact went much farther, for when there was such an oc- 
|currence in the English capital, the centre of commercial speculations 
for the whole wor!d, where the price of commodities was settled and ar- 
/ranged, where the exchanges between nations were conducted and con- 
| cluded, its consequences were felt every where, as none knew better than 
the noble Earl who occupied the chair. Should there be a frost in Eng- 
land 15 days later than usual, should there be an unseasonable drought, or 
,ten cold and wet days instead of ten warm and dry ones, when the harvest 
should be reaped, every exchange in Europe and America felt the conse- 
quence of it. He would not pursue these remarks. [Loud cries of 
| *Go on, go on.”"] He must, however, say that he entertained not the 
slightest doubt of the great advantage to the interests of agriculture which 
must result from the formation and operation of this society. Was it not 
obvious to the most common observer that those who cultivated the soil 
had not the same conveniences, opportunities, and facilities of daily inter- 
course and comparison of opinions as the commercial and manufacturing 
interests? [Cheers.] Those who are associated in the pursuits of com- 
merce and manufactures naturally congregated together in cities ; they had 
immediate means of frequent communication. Their sympathies, feelings 
and opinions were instantaneously ejaculated like electricity through the 
whole body. But how was it with the cultivators of the soil? Separated, 
spread over a thousand fields, each attentive to his own acres, they had 
only occasional opportunities of communicating with each other. If, among 
commercial men, chambers of commerce and other institutions of that 
character, if, among the trades, guilds were found expedient, how much 
more necessary and advisable to have some such institutions, which at 
| least annually should bring together the representatives of the great agri- 
cultural interest? [Cheers.] In many parts of the country to which he 
| belonged, there were societies upon a similar principle, which had been 
found very advantageous. They had rewards for specimens of fine ani- 
mals; they had rewards for implements of husbandry, supposed to excel 
those which had been known before. They turned their attention to every 
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ee 
thing supposed to facilitate the operations of the farmer, and improve his | treasured in its latest annals.’ Having had some experience in public din- 
stock and interest in the country. Among other means of improving agri- | ners in Britain, I flatter myself I was not a bad match for the priest at the 
culture, they had ienported Jangely — the Phe breeds “ — known | weapons whieh he had chosen. J assared him ‘ that my ag = et sad 
in England. [Cheers.) He knew that a gentleman who to-day de-| cation were too overwhelming to be conveyed in words; that this was 
servedly obtained many prizes for stock would not be displeased to learn | without exception, the proudest moment of my life; and that I congratu- 
that he had seen along the rich pastures of the Ohio and its tributary | lated the island on the possession of a reverend laminary whose learning 
streams animals raised from those which had been furnished by his farms and eloquence were not inferior to that of Grotius or Erasmus.’ ” 
in Yorkshire and Northumberland. (Cheers. } | This is a delicious piece of humbug, scarcely to be rivalled even by our 
But, apart from this subject, he must be allowed to make a short re-| own public practitioners in the art, at a politieal dinner. On quitting 
sponse to the very kind sentiments, which went near to his heart, as utter- | Payal, where the Trish portion of the crew of the Waverley got into a 
ed by the noble earl at the head of the table. Their noble chairman was | ‘pretty skrimmage” with the natives, the vessel again set sail for New 
pleased to speak of the people of the United States as kindred in blood | York ; and in the course of the voyage the author, to his own inexpressi- 
with the people of England. (Cheers.) “J,” continued the honourable | ble astonishment, shot a whale stone-dead through the heart with his 
— y am cob pre Bima I was rom = ee con | poirot raat on ppt ange gh hy wp _ _— 
tinent, and I am wedded to the fortunes of my country for weal or for wo. | passage he reached the United States; made a short stay at New York ; 
{Loud cheers.) There is no other region of the earth which I ean call my | then sailed up the Hudson, and afterwards visited Boston, Washington, 
country. [Cheers. } But I know, and I am proud to know, what blood | Albany, Richmond, Baltimore, and other towns of the Union. At Balti- 
flows in these veins. (Cheers.) I am happy to stand here to-day and to, more he encountered in the museum ene of the loveliest girls he had ever 
remember, a my ancestors for several generations lie buried be- | met with ; but, strange to tell, he took fright at her beauty, for imme- 
— the soil be gad genome — - — has _ Tey oe - — po miheary peng away and left 90 ies 
when my ancestors and your ancestors toiled in the same cities and vil-| and spectacled, and grey-haired critics as we are, we searc 
lages, [cheers,] cultivated adjacent fields, [cheers,}] and worked together) should have run sia like our bashful author, from a beautifal girl; on 
to build up that ern of civil polity which has made England) the contrary, our only apprehension would have been that she would 
what England is. [Cheers.} When I was avout to embark, some friends) run away from us. But Captain Murray must tell his own story :— 
asked me what I was going to England for. To be sure, gentlemen, I) ‘ While at Baltimore I strolled in the Musuem, to see the well-known 
came for no object 1 business, public or private: but I told them I was) figures of Tam O’Shanter and Souter Johnnie, which were being — 
coming to see the elder branch of the family. [Loud cheers] I told} ed; when suddenly I observed a delicate round arm passed round the 
them I was coming to see my distant relations—f{cheers }—my kith and kin } Souter’s neck, and a profusion of dark tresses mingled with his grey locks! 
of the old Saxon race.—[{Loud cheers. } _ | It was a young girl, of about sixteen or seventeen years, who, with the 
With i to sonar ged 7 nape y - peace gag ae ye —- . — curiosity, B Pa geese *e — a we ae of ha 
TO; nity t @ progress oO nowile ge and 0 jus opinions, the diffusion 0 | jolly sou er. e was one oO ye iovellest creatures a ever 1a 
the rected light of christianity—floud cheers]—I know nothing more im-| looked upen ; her hair was dark and glossy ; ber eyes black and brilliant, 
ponent ie —— of ing — soy oP ongaep | an the | sp yr ae etre te gp by ee fringe 
cause of the general peace, amity, and concord, than the good leciing suo-| of which threatened to tickle her rosy cheek ; her nose was of that fine 
sisting between the Englishmen on this side of the Atlantic and the descen- || correet form so distinctive of American beauty, and round her sweet, 
dants of Englishmen on the other. [Cheers.] Some little clouds have| small mouth played two dimples that Psyche might have slept in; her 
overhung - ng gt trust ne eae pass -. I am ae figure and her attitude blended the playful grace of the child, with the 
the age we live in does not expect that England and America are to have { symmetry of ripening bloom; and thus, in delighted and unconscious 
controversies carried to the ee upon any occasion not of*the last im-| beauty, did she hang her arm round Johnnie's neek of stone, and look into 
portance to national interests and honour. [Cheers.] We live in an age | his grinning visage, her arch eyes beaming with surprise, and her ful} 
when agg Oe _ as individuals are en . — responsibility— | cherry lips almost touching his rough cheek. I could not forbear gazing 
Cheers.] Neither government or people—than od for it—can now} more intently, perhaps, than I ought; she happened to look up, and on en- 
vias with the Lote sense = Be civilized world {cheers}, and I am sure | countering a aed eyes, she blashed foie. and eam her posi- 
that the civilized world would hold your country and my country to a very), tion. I turned, and left the room!” 
strict account if, without very plain and apparent reason, deeply affecting || From Baltimore our author proceeded to Pittsburgh, “ the Birmingham 
pee ere See of the ara es - = woh = oR to ——, from — a he steamed 
ween them s an amicable issue —[{Cheers. wi own the Ohio to the Mississippi. Here, it appears, the cholera—an un- 
venture to say that each country has intelligence enough to understand all || welcome passenger—came eel ; pomcind an assault and battery on 
that belongs to its just rights, and is not deficient in means to maintain |, several of the crew ; and did for one man in, what Lord Duberley elegantly 
them [cheers,] and if any controversy between England and America were | calls “ the twinkling of a bed-post.” Fortunately Capt. Murray escaped 
to ee to = =o vamp ata — — opie have |) = paecoine pase | is singular, considering the very dangerous weather 
any signal advantage over the other, except what it could find in the just-| he encountered on the voyage : 
ness of its cause and the approbation of the world. [Loud cheers.}|) ‘I never,” says he, “experienced or conceived such changeful or un- 
With respect to the occasion which has ealled us together, I beg to repeat | healthy weather. On the 20th the heat was most oppressive ; we sat at 
the gratification which I have felt in passing a day among such a company, || balf-past nine p.m., on the deck, perspiring, without hat or coat, and could 
and conclude with the most fervent expression of my wish for the pros- |, scarcely bear a sheet on the bed. On the 22d of June the cold was severe. 
perity and usefulness of the Agricultural Society of England. [Loud | Most of the passengers wore their great coats, and added two blankets and 
| a coverlet to their bedding; we kept, moreover, a good fire in the cabin 


_____| 











cheers. } 
sie tiie 'stove! This change occurred in about two hours! Who can wonder at 
_ the fevers, agues, and bilious diseases prevalent in such a climate ?” 
TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA. | Arrived at Fort Leavenworth, which is situated on a promontory form- 


, . re | ed by a sweeping bend of the Missouri, on the edge of the territories of 
— —— America, by Capt. Murzay—2 vole. Bentley, Lon- | the native Indian tribes, Captain Murray fell in with a party of Pawnee 
The phe oa ee oy eee ; il savages, who had come to the fort on an invitation from the commanding 

, nture— , able passion which sent | officer; and after a day or two spent in their company, he resolved on re- 
Captain Head galloping, in steeple-chase style, across the Pampas, and is turning with them to the encampment of their chiefs, whe were just about 
Just now ore pen nein ge —_ Mayor to brave the perils of a |) to commence their great buffalo hunt. On his way thither, nothing struck 
pi 9 nd ch ye Pans 2 4 the “ orn town of Henley-upon-Thames | him so much as the prodigious appetites of the Indians, who combined the 
Papa pte heed aro: gestions of the ee aes in = hy — | voracity of the Alderman with the digestive powers of the ostrich. Here 
m A ait Dantes tibia in the Prac f th "Fat W, ge hunting |) is an account of the gastric achievements of one of the savages, who, had 
England yr ying on athe ies Woredy, di Now York = rt | he a at a Lord Mayor’s Corporation dinner, would have excited the 

, , 4 2n- . e > 

countering a stiff Atlantic gale when about twelve hundred miles from peat mesa pa =~. Ee eee i sa ew a 
Liverpool, pr 9 7 had bre ga oan > to put in for shelter to | “I had been lucky enough to killa an weds furnished us a good 
Franc th scenery ropa wets beng made wie rani | PRE and ne mre; for never di Tee anything equal tothe appetite 
: a a ; . Ribs, head, shoulders, &c., disappeared one after the 
a ee oe + db serge age yon eh Be quietly Ve ses | op. placed ve or — mon _ 
. ’ | slightest symptom of diminished power; and I was not then aware of the 

— re ae | co ontge hse oped ec Se * spec sg? oe panne or of their notion that it is unpolite to de- 

. Sl- |) i . > ” 
dent in this charming town, which for quick or negligent pedestrians must | Captain Murray met, as might have been expected, with several diff 
idand, at which the following lodicevos scene occtered: "Ik should be pre-| cove ant smmoyances in the pragrom acrons pricns streams, end forest, 
. ? ain hunting-body of the Pawnees; and among his minor mis- 
ee ae yeh. 7 Sco ~~ understand English ; the other cellaneous miseries, was the vexation occasioned by his mule—an animal 
Arsen "4 ~ ane bell mga ea ETS of a very indiscreet and eccentric turn of mind, who was never happy but 
various modes of telegraphic cominaiiination I pe an that the chair o eae tenes See hes & a aie Smee of gli gge He geese 
the right of our host was occupied by a portl et humenied Ecclesi n || kicking up his heels, and plunging down hills with a load of brittle 
tic. The bright idea immediately struck nan at I might here dosiee en a re pian Sage a oc? gpl frm set 
some advantage from my Eton education ; so I addressed ie priest with 4 eet beer 25 ll yenddipesrne Dp nedbuoegpaianadiang er: 
“Salve, vir reverendissime,” which instantly drew his attenti d that a eee ey en serenns green. s0 we wee in Sew. 

of the whole conapeny to my learned self. The cocd irene es “oe To enhance his afflictions, one of his horses coolly walked off with a keg 
chair, and answered my salutation with a texreut of “aati “de - ep i Gan ; of be ny og ee he bad coe. 
uence, and soon found means to obviate the difficulty resulting from the || M ms he . ll canny os IP galcapegedt vila, aug o val oo 
diderence of our pronunciation. Two sheets of paper were provided, on |) jt lems = d that “th gee cong ty ned soya ta ing het, 
° é j ” it happened tha ere was ho rain, then the sun was so scorching hot, 

be eater tte tie abi rman age on my arrival, assuring || that he was literally half-roasted. These, it must be confessed, were con- 
’ ’ s the greatest on earth, that the || siderable drawbacks on his pleasure ; but he bore up against them with the 

















island had never been so honoured before, and that my visit would be | firmness of a martyr, and had soon the satisfaction of coming up with the 
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main body of the savages, whom he found encamped upon an extensive || for the share I took in it. Gentlemen, I thank his royal highness, but I 
prairie, sloping gently down to a creek :— | have been only the humble officiating priest at the shrine of our country’s 
“‘ Here there were about five thousand savages, inclusive of women and | greatest genius [cheers 3] and, indeed, I can honestly take credit for little 
: “ie ; pre : “|; more than the true devotion, zeal, and good intention, and for my constant 
children ; some were sitting under their buffalo-skin lodges, lazily smoking | faith in the power and in the ultimate triumph of truth, and for its_pene- 
their pipes, while the 1 were a a sepbeny schon '| trating influence, whatever may be its sphere [cheers.] In that faith, and 
ployed in preparing wt -~ hone vid hi Pty h | ‘s and | With that spirit, I have only endeavoured to piece out the imperfections, 
scattered herds of heht | eaengs ” y ge ae rg ee veo ve {| as it appeared to me, of our existent theatrical system. It has often struck 
equipment was the pe See ane ee Been ee ee argo and || me, among other causes capable of producing the dramatic declension, 
infant archery, upon any blackbird perched near them. te ane Gast which we all so much lament, that while other branches of art are, some 
might be seen some gay young warrior, ambling along the heights, his | of nie tn ooo of ‘ofemenainneth oul of édic we eoitin the 
painted form partially exposed to view as his bright scarlet blanket waved a ene aaa vee canna : gemacht tn eniiendlt alba | ce. we b 4 that 
in the breeze ; while his small, fretful horse was scarcely to be recognised || recon esr ye Ko able se pre 2 Ate re pak ve apts meet a. 
under the variety of appings with which the vanity of his rider hed | tiener ond have been defended ri seared, in each succeeding a 
tricked him out ; near him might be seen another naked savage without a || > egdanasee’ cael tan ink alia of ths eodian entets elie tte Bi aM 
saddle, and his only bridle a thong round the horse’s head, galloping at full || e, ke Aiec-4 rin nae ork le wen te Witches in ‘Macherh th 
speed ; while the banks of the stream were alive with the garrulous vioces ] Roz us. Se nin C. Rh een ; : ~ , a 
of women, some washing themselves, their clothes, or their infants, others | Grand Cc eye Ve : eae of Bi 7 Wood . igh De e 
carrying water to the camp, and others bearing on their backs a load of ! br ate ia to Ghes of Renee~an adil couiiitaieall - in @ = 
a PE EE Se REN See ee eee aE | thought that if these were represented at all, they ought to be presented 
them. F oe 7" , |to the public in such a manner as not to be mere barbarous burlesques of 
Capt. Murray entertains but an indifferent opinion of the Indian savages, || +), great poet's conception. I had long wished to reform this “ indiffer- 
whom he represents as perfect Jews at a bargain, and delighted with every | ently, if not altogether,” and to produce the dramas of, and especially the 
opportunity to lie and cheat. — In point of conscientiousness, they are on a | plays of Shakspeare, with the truth which they merit, and which a country 
par with one of =o pettifogging attorneys ; and are as dexterous at | possessing a dramatic literature like our own has a right to demand 
special pleading as a Nisi Prius lawyer. So indifferent are they onthe | fheers.} Some exceptions have been taken to the extent and the amount 
score of cleanliness, that it would be unsafe to shake hands with them || 4¢ decoration lavished on our plays; but I beg, in defence, to inquire in 
otherwise than through the medium of a pair of tongs. Far different is | what particular instance the embellishments have exceeded propriety, or 
Mr. Cooper's account of these Indians. In his romantic owe, gre they teem | the just demands of the situation. I confess that I am not aware of one. 
with virtues and graces, greatly to the annoyance of Dr. Bird’s sense of | J, ai) that we have attempted our object has been simply truth. All that 
justice, who accordingly in his clever tale “Nick of the Woods,” has || 7.¥ own imagination presented, as I turned over the pages of the immortal 
pourtrayed the savages, pretty much as we find them pourtrayed in these | poet, I have endeavoured to make palpable to the senses, and to place be- 
volumes. When our author had been same days resident among them, a | fore the public in the most striking manner. Bat I must repudiate the 
cry was raised one morning that a herd of buffaloes had been seen, where- charge and the insinuation, more than once conveyed, that all the popu- 
upon the whole camp sallied forth in chase, when the felluwing incident i larity of our plays was attributable to our properties, scenery, and werd- 
took place :— ; ‘robe {cheers.] The plays of Shakspeare had been before produced with 
A buffalo had just been shot, and two or three Indians were round the || greater expenditure, but not with like results. In the tragedies of Corio- 











Lo 


fallen monster, whose life was scarcely extinct, whetting their knives on || /anus and of King Lear, for instance, so far were they from being en- 
their mocassins ; and just as I arrived, they began to take off the skin. I } cumbered with ornament, that they were stripped of all the “ barbaric 
am confident that from the time the first incision was made, till the whole || pearl and gold” with which they had been overloaded, and represented in 
meat was cut up, packed, and strung upon a horse, fifteen minutes had not || the rude and severe simplicity of their respective periods. ur aim has 
elapsed ; and except the head, there was not enough left on the ground to | been fidelity in representation—nothing else [cheers.] The delicate Ariel 
feed a dog. They were not provided with saw, axe, cleaver, nor with any || js no longer as he was heretofore, “a thing of the earth, earthy,” but 
other weapon than a common pointed dinner-knife, and yet they had car- l either a wandering voice, or a spirit of air, flitting about in his own element 
ried off the brains, heart, marrow, and liver; the greater portion of the two || amid the strange and sweet noises of the enchanted island [cheers.] We 
latter they ate raw on the spot. Iwas then surprised and horrified, but I } have endeavoured to make palpable the meaning of the poet we all wor- 
soon grew wiser,” | ship, and to that honest purpose we mainly, if not entirely, aseribe our 

This disgusting scene will remind the reader of the dinner off the half- || transcendant success [cheers.] By following out an observation of Sir 
dead cow which Bruce describes in his Travels in Abyssinia, and which at || Thomas Lawrence—that a picture, to be well painted, requires the same 
the time was generally discredited. Captain Murray goes on to sketch the | care and attention in every part—we have prospered; we have endea- 
character and appearance of the squaws, who, it seems, are horrid ugly ; || voured so to fashion the figures and the groups as to spread over the entire 
the modes of courtship prevalent among the Indians; and the course of | scene, and the whole play, that interest and that attraction which, under 
education they adopt towards their children. So reconciled did he be- || the old system, was heretofore confined exclusively, and zealously appro- 
come, after a short time, to their habits, that one fine afternoon, when they | priated to the principal] performer [cheers.] In this endeavour to transfer 
were devouring raw, large slices off a buffalo which they had just killed, || from the poet’s mind to the stage a picture complete in all its parts, we 
and which was yet warm, he tells us—*I received with thankfulness, and || have the satisfaction of recording the success of a season unequalled by 
ate with eagerness, a good piece of the warm liver, untouched by fire, | any, not having the advantage of a striking new performer for the last six- 
water, or salt, and I found it as agreeable to the palate, and as tender as | teen years [cheers.]_ And this I the more particularly rejoice in, for the 
any morsel I ever ate.” A few weeks sufficed to weary our author of his || reason that it is a conclusive evidence not to be mistaken, that there is no 
residence among the Pawnees, and he quitted them, accordingly, in com- || lack of intellectual taste in the public to appreciate and support our noble 
pany with one or two guides, and, in the fullness of time, arrived at Fort | drama, when appropriately represented [cheers.] My hope and my inten- 
Leavenworth, whence he made the best of his way back to the more civil- | tion was, if my ability kept pace with my wish, to have left in the theatre 
ized towns of the United States. The interest of his narrative ceases in | @ complete series of Shakspeare’s plays, of which the texts should be puri- 
a great degree with his departure from the camp of the savages ; still it || fied from the gross errors and interpolations which disfigure and distort its 
will continue to amuse throughout, if only from the unaffected, good hu- | characters ; and to make the arrangement of the stage so perfect as to af- 
moured style in which it is written, and the gallant front which the author || ford as it ought the best illustrated edition of our most immortal poet’s 


everywhere opposes to difficulty and danger. |works. But 
“ My poverty, and not my will” 








| ordered otherwise [cheers.] Yet, though I may not again be called on to 
MR. MACREADY’S SPEECH. bear any part in that labour of life, or to “ shew the glory of our art,” I 
A public dinner was given on Saturday, the 20th July, at the Free- — still indulge the hope—the fond delirium it may be termed—that the 
- ’ ’ . || path which has been so auspiciously opened will continue to be trodden by 
mason’s’ Tavern, as a mark of respect to Mr. Macready, and as a testi- | my successors ; and that the national theatre will ever remain the temple 
mony of the eminent services he has rendered tothe legitimate drama, while || of the poetry of our own Shakspeare—a fane dedicated to the loftiest pure 
His Royal Highness the Duke of | pose, to the highest intellectual amusement—no longer attended as a mere 


manager of Covent-garden Theatre. 
Sussex was in the chair. After a number of regulartoasts had been drank, | place of hieentious resort, but as a sanctuary for the highest genius (cheers. ] 
the CuatmMan proposed the “ Health of Mr. Macready.” | And I do trust that never again will it degrade our character for refine- 


|| ment to the lowest place among European nations. I must beg to t 

. . . . res- 

Mr. Macreapy then rose, and the applause which had met him at his en- | pass upon your patience a few moments longer. In the it van to 
’ 





trance was pursued with unabated vigour. When it had subsided he pro- | 
ceeded nearly as follows :—I really do not know how to reply to the very | 
flattering address which you have just heard, and to the very flattering 
compliments of the illustrious duke, beyond thanking him and you for the 
great honour you have done me [cheers.] At the same time, I must ex- 
press my deep regret at my inability to do justice to your kindness, or to 
my own estimation of it [cheers.] In any labour which I have bestowed 


thank his royal highness for the high honour he has done me ; in the next 

to take the opportunity which your goodness affords me of publicly return- 
ing thanks to those friends whose ardent zeal and sincere friendship haye 
laid me under obligations to an amount which I can never hope to repay 
{cheers.] I would particularise among them, as of the foremost on all oc« 
casions, Sir E. L. Bulwer, [cheers,] who not only wrote his delightful play 
the Lady of Lyons [cheers]— who not only wrote it to serve my interests 


on the legitimate drama—in any sacrifice of personal pleasure or profit || at the moment, and the interests of those mixed up with me in my efforts 


which I may have sustained ia that undertaking, I never contemplated such 
a recompence as I meet with in this reception [cheers.]  [ assure you I 
am utterly at a loss to satisfy myself as to the terms in which I should 
acknowledge the compliment, and the mode in which I ought to return you 
my thanks. I must, therefore, of necessity entreat your royal highness’s 
kind forbearance ; and you, gentlemen, I must entreat to look upon me 


with the same spirit of indulgence as you have hitherto manifested, to sup- | 


I must entreat you to believe me thoroughly 


ply my deficiency of words. 
Some allusion has been made to the revival 


penetrated with gratitude. 


| ly and undeviatingly refused to look upon it in any other light than as a 


|| for the drama—but who, when public opinion had stamped that produc- 


| 


| tion as one of the most attractive that has been written for years, constant- 


|| gift to me [cheers.] Allow me also to include in this list of names those 
| of my esteemed friend Mr. Stanfield [cheers] ; of Mr Sergeant Talfourd 
|| [cheers] ; and of Mr. Serle, with whom I shall always feel proud in hay- 
| ing been associated. In mingling my thanks to these gentlemen, let me 
|| repeat my assurances of my intense gratitude of your kindnese to me—a 
| kindness which I never shall forget. Mr. Macready resumed his seat 


of the legitimate drama, and I have been lauded by the illustrious duke’ | amidst general cheering. 
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A SKETCH OF LORD BROUGHAM HIMSELF. 

That old gentleman in the lawn sleeves, who is upon his legs and speak- 
ing—although we cannot at this distance hear a word he utters—is the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He is coming to anend at last. I see by 
Brougham’s restlessness that he has long been impatient, and that he wants 
to speak himself. Hark! there he is. Now listen to the orator. He 
commences in a low and measured tone, and the first thing that strikes 
you is his broad northern dialect ; he appears for a moment to hesitate, to 
doubt whether he did right to get up, and whether he had not better sit 
down again. He is now stating propositions that few people think of 
denying, but which certainly do not appear to have the most remote rela- 
tion either to the question or to each other. Letus observe him awhile as 
he proceeds. Mark his long and parenthetical sentences, yet how clear 
his enunciation makes them. Now you see what the disjointed, irrelevant, 
and apparently unconnected propositions with which he commenced 
meant; they are now the beams of his argument; how adroitly he con- 
nects them—how easily he fills in the intervening spaces—how he sur- 
prises you by the exquisite appropriateness by the very point you had 
deemed the most irrelevant ; he grows warm as he proceeds, carries you 
on with him—not because he is Lord Brougham—not because he is a great 
orator, for that you do not feel,—but because you cannot help it—because 





you sympathise, not with him, but with his cause. He concludes, and he | 


resumes his seat, but not with any air of complacency, rather as though he 
yas thoroughly unrelieved, and had that within his breast which yet strug- 
gled for a vent. 2 “4 vd * 

Wait one moment, most critical stranger; you have seen the lion only 
in his quiet mood. While you have been criticising, a prosy old nobleman 
in the further corner has been declaring that Lord Brougham’s measure is 
no better than it ought to be, and that he himself is not much better than 
his measure. His grace spoke so low that I could not hear one word he 
said, but I can read it all in Brougham’seye. Another—and another— 
and another; from all sides of the House, thick and fast, comes raillery 
at the new proposition. Lie most persons who love to inflict torment 
upon others, Brougham is especially tender himself. That foolish looking 
fellow with the curls has absolutely touched him ; see, now, how Brougham 
looks when he is goaded. Make way, good people, the bull is coming ; 
chained or loose, right or wrong, he can stand it no longer; with one lashing 
bound he clears every obstacle, and there he is, with tail erect and head 
depressed, snorting in the middle of the arena. Now you see Brougham 
himself: his eyes appear to flash—the gathering of his brows is like the 
gathering of thunder-clouds—his dark-grey hair appears rigid with the com- 
pressed energy of his fury—his arm is raised—his voice 1s high !—There 
is the commencement of the storm—his first sentence pushes into the 
middle of the subject. Hark at that coarse and stunning piece of con- 
temptuous mockery with which he begins. See how the whipster peer, 
who was lately so flippant, shrinks within himself—how horrified he looks, 
while his pretty little bit of rhetoric rattles in bits about his ears—with 
what dreadful interest he appears to hang upon the lips of his castigator, 
in an agony of expectation as to what the next moment may bring forth. 


And look at the other peers who sit around ; whether Brougham speaks of 


’ 


them as “his noble friends,” or as ‘the roble lords,’ they appear mar- 
vellously uncomfortable if they find their names in his mouth; for Brough- 
am is in full tilt—he has sarcasm on his tongue and bile in his heart—he 
is talking Greek fire, and wherever it falls, whether upon friend or foe, it 
sinks deep and leaves its scar; he is like an elephant in Indian battle, 
trampling down every enemy in its path, while the arrows that are winged 
from its back scatter wounds among the distant crowds. 
* * * * * * 

Of all the phenomena which strike us when viewing the life of Henry 
Brougham, perhaps the most wonderful is the intensity of his industry. 
The literary labours of this man, if it were possible that they could be 
collected, would form a mass that might put to shame the ponderous 
labours of Origen, or might vie with those of the most voluminous of the 
fatlers whose works found too honourable a fate in warming the baths of 
Alexandria. 


Brougham appears to have watched his moments as misers watch their || 


gold, not one was suffered to escape without performing its office to the 
uttermost ; every one has left its equivalent in knowledge gained, or in 
knowledge imparted—in truth vindicated, or in political right asserted. 
His investigations have extended over the whole region of polities, of 
jurisprudence and of science—he could not exhaust all, but he has sunk a 
deep shaft into each. 


TEMPTATION. 
Temptation, a Novel in three volumes. Colbura, London. 





This work of fiction is creating some sensation in London at this time, | 


and the tale is told with very considerable power and feeling. The plot 
of the story is quite singular, and has been summed shortly as fol- 
lows :— 

Helen Gardener, a lovely, artless young girl, who has been brought up 
from childhood in seclusion by a maiden aunt, is married at the early age 
of seventeen, to the Earl of Montgomery, a cold, thick-headed Peer, who 
is old enough to be her father, and who having met with her at Chelten- 
ham, where he finds her the object of general admiration, falls in love with 
her at first sight. Immediately after the nuptial ceremony is performed, 
he hurries off with his young bride to his magnificent ancestral seat, Nor- 
burn, where they live in a round of gaiety, entertaining a constant succes- 
sion of guests. About two years after Helen’s wedding, a fashionable 
party of friends arrive at Norburn, on their way to the Moors in Scotland, 
among whom is a young man of rank and fortune, by name Vernon Cla- 
vering. ‘This youth, whe is described as being uncommonly handsome, 
intelligent, brave, amiable—in short, al] that the hero of an impassioned 
love-tale should be, as a matter of course, falls desperately in love with 
Helen, and she, equally as a matter of course, reciprocates his affection 
While this misguided—but, it seems, well-intentioned—couple are thus 


hovering on the brink of a precipice, an old friend off the young Countess, 
a clergyman by name Morton, comes to Norburn on a visit, and seeing at 
a glance the exact state of affairs, persuades Helen, though not without a 
world of difficulty, to leave home and go on a visit to her maiden aunt. 
By this means he manages to effect a separation between her and Vernon 
Clavering ; but, unfortunately, it is only for a season, for they again meet 
in London, and again, therefore, poor Morton has to set his wits to work 
to prevent an elopement. But this time, as might be anticipated, he is 
unsuccessful ; Helen’s infatuation bids defiance to all the earnest remon- 
strances of friendship and reason; and she is just about to take the last 
fatal step that must cut her off for ever from society, when, luckily for her 
fame, Vernon Clavering breaks his neck by a fall from his horse, and she, 
after a long fit of illness brought on by the shock of this catastrophe, tums 
saint, and lives to a good old age in the full possession of every virtue un- 
der heaven. It will be seen from this sketch, slight as it is, that “‘ Tempt- 
ation’? by no means conveys so sound a moral as the author would have 
us believe it does. Helen dces not resist her guilty passion. In fact, she 
abandons herself wholly to it, and nothing but the circumstance of her 
lover dying just in the nick of time, prevents her from becoming an actual 
and avowed adulteress. We protest, therefore, against her canonization as 
a Saint. It is at variance with all sound morality. 





THE PARIS HELLS. 

We extract the following from an address of the King’s Advocate, de- 

_livered on the 13th instant at the Paris tribunal of Correction, in the pro- 
secution of one of the keepers of one of the Palais Royal gambling- 
houses :-— 

| “ When the law against gaming-houses was promulgated, all honest 
men eulogised the measure. There was not a family that did not secretly 
bless a decision that closed these dangerous dens, where the fortunes and 
honour of so many unhappy beings were swallowed up. It was hoped 
that the passion of gambling, that flame which burns and devours, would 
expire of itself from the moment it found no more food nor victims. ‘This 
hope, unfortunately, was of short duration. New dens were opened by 
cupidity to those skilful swindlers, those thieves of dashing appearance, 
those dissolute women whom their dissipation has compelled to seek re- 
sources in play, of which their guilty dexterity knows how to correet the 
evil chances. Complaints, numerous and energetic, have reached the 

Government. A number of young men enticed into these infamous haunts, 

have been in a short time wholly ruined. With several, ruin has brought 

on suicide ; and here, gentlemen, our duty condemns us to add another 
bloody page to the history of play. An Englishman, named Jacobson, 
_ possessed of 12,000/. a year, had lost all of it at play. He resolved to pro- 
,ceed to France in order to destroy himself. (His history is penned by 
himself, in his declaration before the Juge d’Instruction ) A sum of 301. 
| was all that was left him, ard with it he could live some days more. His 
‘ill luck took him to the Variétés Theatre. He was in the saloon when 
two women came up to him, and conducted him to the house of the indi- 
vidual who now stands at your bar. There he lost his 30/. Next day he 
repaired to Courbevoie, entered a restaurant, took a copious dinner, drank 
various wines, then cut.his veins with a razor. Fortunately for him the 
fumes of the wine rendered his hand unsteady. He was found bathed in 
| blood, but still breathing ; the attention immediately paid to him, through 
the zeal and humanity of the mayor of Courbevoie, recalled him to life.” 
|, The King’s Advocate then dwelt on the many suicides which had taken 

place at Paris, and been all of them caused by losses at play, adding, “ I 

can mention but some out of this fearful catalogue. 

| ‘ The wife of a highly respectable merchant in Paris, after compromis- 
ing the fortune of her husband through losses which have been rated at 
one hundred and fifty thousand francs, separated from him and her son, re- 
tired to London. There she had become a teacher and made some sav- 
ings, when, on her return to France, her fatal passion revived, and misery 
being superadded to despair, she destroyed herself with poison. 

‘* Need I mention that a young man, twenty-eight years old, who hav- 
ing squandered at play his little fortune of thirty thousand francs, and 
wrested nineteen thousand more from his mother’s weakness, has blown his 
brains out ! 

** Alas! gentlemen, it was but a few davs ago, as you well know, that 
the paymaster of a regiment, quartered at Paris, destroyed himself, after 
thirty years of honourable service. My hand trembled when I had to sign 
the permit of burying this other victim of play.” 


i 








LORD BROUGHAM ON THE EDUCATION BILL. 


Lord Brovenam felt mortified and humbled to find that so large a num- 
ber of the people had been childish and weak enough to be led away by 
the preposterous notion that the establishment of schools would injure 
the Church and degrade religion. The Government plan was based upon 
sound principles, and could only be attacked by ignorance or misrepre- 
sentation. He really could not understand the extent to which the Church 
intended to push the claim to control the education of the people, to the 
exclusion of interference by the State. He did not think the clergy over- 
worked ; but it was most absurd to suppose, that, in addition to other du- 
ties, they could undertake the secular instruction of the people. Yet that 
claim was set up for them by some. He deeply regretted that the No- 
Popery cry should have been got up on this occasion; a ery which had 
never been raised except on the most unimportant and trivial occasions— 
| In 1807, the cry of “No Popery ” rang from one end of the kingdom to 

the other. ‘ You can’t,” it was said then, as now, “shake the altar with- 
out shaking the Throne ; and if you prostrate the altar, the days of the 
Throne are numbered.” What was the cause of this tumult? an attack 
on the Establishment ?—No, no more than now. A profession of dislike 
to it?—No, no more than now. Any disrespectful Janguage towards it 
| No, no more than now. Not a whisper was uttered that the most timi¢ 
‘delicate apprehension could construe into a censure of the Establishmen 
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‘The whole proposal amounted to this—that an Irish Catholic Colonel 


should be allowed to command in England. 
between the outcries at the two periods was, that an appointment of an 


and impotent ; a government which, in the whole population of the empire» 


The first point of similarity | 


officer in one instance, and the appointment of a school for teaching forty | 


or fifty masters in the other, excited all this pious horror. The next was, 


that the authors of each proposal withdrew it immediately after having 
made it. He lived to see that appointment sanctioned, five years after, 
without a single werd being said in opposition to it. 
time will soon arrive when religious matters will no longer be made a 
ground of objection to such a proposal as the present, but we shall only 
have to appeal to sound, manly, and intelligent reason. Then I shall 
have no fear that the work of education will be endangered by any clamour 
of danger to the Church, or injury to the clergy, or danger to religion ; but 
I shall live to see the Parliament of England perform at length that long- 
delayed and most sacred duty of giving instruction to all classes, all de- 


scriptions, all ranks, and all sects of the people, on the broad, universal, | 


and eternal principles of religious as well as civil equality.”—[Loud 
cheering]. 





AN IRISH DUEL AND VERDICT. 
From the Memoirs of Grattan. 

My Dear Harry—I must postpone every other topic to inform you that 
on Friday last a duel was fought between Harry Flood and Mr. Agar the 
elder, in Dunmore Park, near Kilkenny, in which Mr. Agar was unfortu- 
nately killed. As Mr. Flood was rot the challenger, and as it was out of 
his power to avoid it, he has nothing to reproach himself with. The 
cause was a case of pistols belonging to Mr. Agar, which one Keogh lost 
at Burn Church, in the riot about ten months ago. 


tunate gentleman hid often asked Mr. Flood about them, who always said | 
But on Fri- | 


«that he had them not, and was not accountable for them.” 


“ And I trust the | 


cannot, we believe, rely on one unbought or disinterested friend or sup- 
porter. They are doomed—they are dead—and the only sign of vitality 
that they show is their obstinate refusal to be buried ! 








THE TOURNAMENT. 


A number of gallants are practising the noble art of “tilting,” in the 


| grounds of the Eyre Arms Tavern, St. John’s Wood, in the hope of 


} 


I hear that the unfor- || 


day, they produced a challenge, to my greatsurprise, for if there were any | 
effence, it was as much an offence any day these ten months, as it was on | 


that day. They stood at about fourteen yards asunder. Before they fired, 
Mr. Agar questioned Mr. Flood about the pistols, ina threatening and 
offensive manner. Mr. Flood answered very deliberately, “ You know I 
will not answer you while you ask me in that manner.” Mr. G. Bushe, 
who was Mr. Flood’s friend, said something to Mr. Agar to induce him to 
ask in another manner, and not to bring such an affair-upen himself so 
needlessly ; but without effect. He laid down one pistol, and rested the 
other on his arm to take aim. Both Mr. G. B. and Mr. Roth, his own 
friend, called to him to fire fairly. (N. B. Besides the unfairness of using 
a rest, it was particularly unfair at that time, for Mr. A. had proposed they 
should stand alongside a quick-set hedge, but Mr. Roth declared ‘‘ there 
should be no LevVELLING.”’) Upon their calling out he desisted, and took 
another posture, and fired first, and missed. He then took up his other 
pistol, and then said to Mr. Flood, “ Fire you scoundrel!” Mr. Flocd 
thereupon presented his pistol, which he held all this time with the muzzle 
turned upwards, and shot Mr. A through the heart. Mr. A.’s left breast 
was towards him, Mr. A. being left-handed. He expired in a few minutes, 
without speaking any thing articulate. 
dict specially—** That he came by his death by a pistol-bullet.” 











THE MINISTRY—A Tory Buast rrom THE QuaRTERLY. 

We repeat, that either their overthrow or that of the constitution itself 
seems inevitable. We regret most sincerely that we are driven to such 
an alternative. 
—quite the contrary—that the ministers should be hostilely displaced ; but 
their cabinet minute has—even in our reluctant opinion—rendered them 
intolerable. 
should say, stagnant—business of the nation, they have done nothing, and 
are incapable of doing any thing. ‘ They reel to and fro, and stagger 
like drunken men, and are at their wits end.” The reason simply and 
shortly is, that they are nota government. ‘They have neither the influ-, 


ence of character, the power of talents, nor the weight of numbers. In| 


the country they are despised and insulted; in the House of Lords they 


are in misericordia ; in the House of Commons they are gasping for a pre- |) 
carious existence, which depends, from hour to hour, on the caprice of |; 


As to their public measures, and the current——or rather, we | 


tions for his tournament at Eglintoun Castle are complete. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


becoming accomplished cavaliers by the time Lord Eglintoun’s prepara- 
The fol- 
lowing description of a recent display of prowess is taken from the 
Times— 

Lord Gage presided as Marshal of the Lists, and kept order amongst 
the jousters. The Marquess of Waterford was thrown from his horse, and 
rolled ignobly in the sawdust and sand of the course, but received no in- 
jury; indeed, the armour is protection toa certain degree from broken 
bones, although it is said several accidents have already occurred from the 
awkwardness of the parties employed. Be that as it may, there were no 
serious accidents ; and the whole business went off as such things usually 
| do, somewhat dull and altogether silly. There were a group of attendants 
dressed like the buffoons at St. Bartholomew Fair, who were no doubt 
intended to represent the retainers of the jousting knights ; these worthies 
held the horses, kept the doors, and, with the assistance of a policeman, 
| were in that respect a very efficient force. The tilting consisted in each 
| knight riding at half-speed at the figure of a knight in armour, a sort of 
| iron scarecrow, mounted on a wooden horse, and placed on small truck- 
| wheels on an inclined plane. This ‘“ dummy” knight, on being let loose, 
rattled along his railroad groove for the length of fifty yards, whilst the 
real earnest knight-errant rode fiercely at him in his transit, and strove to 
knock him out of his saddle at the point of the lance. ‘ Dummy,” how- 
| ever, proved in the long run the best man of the lot, and sat with imper- 
turbable patience whilst all the chivalry of the Eyre Arms attacked him in 
turn. He remained unscathed, and looked as much like a stalwart warrior 
as any of his antagonists. There were many ladies present, whose bright 
eyes encouraged the knights to the contest ; amongst these were Ladies 
Gage, Kinnoul, Dowager Lady Craven, Lady St. Vincent, &c. Lord 
Chesterfield had withdrawn from the lists, but it was reported in the tilting- 
ground that his place was to be supplied by the ex-Chancellor Lord 


i Brougham. This rumour is hardly credible; though the length of limb 
|| of his Lordship, and his extraordinary versatility, combined with his stern- 


| 
| 
| 


The Coroner's have found the ver- || 


| 
| 
| 


Before their late proceedings we certainly had no desire | 


ness of feature, would render him what in the sporting phrase is termed a 
| very “ugly customer,” if they did not secure him the highest rewards of 
| chivalry. 

The expense of each knight’s accoutrements has been estimated at £400 ; 
another statement makes it £200; and it was rumoured that on account 
of the cost, the affair would be abandoned. A writer in the Times quotes 
| Blackstone, to show the noble tilters that tournaments are unlawful; and 
reminds them that if death should occur from their tomfoolery, (a not very 
likely occurrence, we suspect,) the law would make them guilty of man- 
| slaughter. 





LONDON POLICE. 
A Lonpon Suormaker with a “ Cati.”—On Tuesday a little dis- 
tracted shoemaker, named Hugh Thomas, was brought before the Lord 
Mayor for having performed some pious pranks in the neighbourhood of 
| the Mansion House. The defendant gathered a crowd about him by en- 
| deavouring to read a Bivle to some ragged children, and to expound to 
| them as he proceeded. His auditors were becoming very numerous upon 


|| finding that he gave a very pleasing and convincing proof of his sincerity, 


for he accompanied his doctrine with gifts, not of grace, but of money.— 


|| To some he gave sixpences, to others threepences, and it struck the police 


some, and the scruples of ethers, of their discordant majority. They resign- | 


ed on Tuesday on the plea of impotence ; they returned on Thursday, with 
the additional weakness of—not royal favour, but—favouritism. ‘They are 
incapable, from obs:inacy, selfishness, and false shame of entitling them- 


selves to the solid support of the Conservatives ; they are deterred by | 
fear, and some lingering qualms of conscience, from purchasing the cordial | 
They not only can do nothing, but they can | 
say nothing; they produce measures only to abandon them; they attempt jj 
One || speak out as a ‘ child of God.” 


co-operation of the Radicals. 


to explain their principles enly to make them more unintelligible. 


moment they canvass Sir Robert Peel’s contemptuous protection, another |! 
They keep going, like || very foolish child. 


they bow to Mr. O’Connell’s despotic exigency. 


a bad clock, by irregular oscillations of the pendulum between opposite | 


if] 


points, and when, like the bad clock, they happen to be accidentally right, 
nobody trusts them. They went out because they carried their Jamaica bill 


by five ; they came back with a blundering modification of the very amend- || 


ment they had rejected, and which they will probably not carry. They 
went out after announcing an immediate measure for Canada; they care 


|| Scriptures. 


back with a relinquishment of that measure, and a modest proposition for | 


pledging Parliament as to what it may be expedient to do in 1842 ;— 
which is about as rational as if they should decide how the wind is to be 
this day three years, and then to secure the accomplishment of their pro- 

hecy, should nail the weather-cock to the point at which they wish to find 
it. ‘They announce a planof Godless education, which revolts both the 
sense and conscience of all mankind, then, finding it too hot to hold, they 
precipitately drop it; and, when they think it may have cooled a little, 


they take it up aguin, but, we anticipate, with no other practical effect || 


than that of again burning their fingers. In short, they have contrived 
with a perverse inzenuity, to exhibit to an insulted nation, and a wonder- 


ing world, a goverament that is at once odious and ridiculous, mischievous 


| 
| 





that if he continued m that vein for any length of time his own family 
would have little more than the consolations of religion to “ feed and 
clothe them.” 

The Lord Mayor asked the little man what occupation he followed, and 
whether he had a wife and children? 

Defendant (in a low tone) :—As for my occupation, it is that of a shoe- 
maker, but wife and family have I none. 

The Lord Mayor—Come, speak up. You could make yourself heard in 
the street well enough. 

Defendant—Yes, but in common matters I am somewhat timid. I can 
The Lord Mayor—You have been throwing away your money like a 


Defendant—I have still a half-erown left, and it cannot be better ap- 
| plied than as I have been applying it, “ for who giveth to the poor lend- 
| eth to the Lord.” 
The Lord Mayor—But you must not come into the city to expound the 
W hat induced you to select so crowded a place? 

Defendant—It happened that upon a certain day I betook myself to the 
place called Clapham Common, and heard there a loud cavilling about the 
name of our Lord, and I stood up and opened my mouth, and I spoke as 
loud as the rest, according to what the Pord inspired me with; so, before 
I had done, the cavillers came upon me, and said that my senses and my- 
self had separated, and gone different ways. (A laugh.) I received a di- 
vine intimation that I was to buy a Bible, and open my mouth thereupon, 
| and so I purchased one ; and although I can read but badly, I found it 
| quite easy to explain everything. (A langh.) 
| The Lord Mayor —But this plan of giving away your money along with 
| your doctrine can’t iast long. . 

The defendant seemed ready to admit that his plan was by no means 
orthodox, but stated, that as he had half-a-crown in his pocket, and 19s, at 
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home, he was willing to continue the experiment until the whole sum | 


far more fire than usual, and drew down thunders of applause. The 


should be exhausted. _ ; ‘ . _ ||piece, I am happy to say, was highly successful, and is repeated every 
The Lord Mayor advised him to return to his old business as soon as his || night to crammed audiences. I shared the honour of the first night with 


congregation should fall away, which would no doubt disperse with his 
money. Whatever profession he might adopt, however, he must not ex- 
ercise his “ call” inthe city of London. 

Defendant—I only sought your lordship to know what I should do, for I 
had nobody to introduce me. 


|Captain Marryatt, whose Phantom Ship was the afterpiece—the “ real 
| Bedouin Arabs” between ! 

Cunningham (Macrone’s successor) will publish ‘‘ Tortesa” and “ Bian- 
ca” in a few days in one volume, under the title of ‘* Two Ways of Dying 


The Lord Mayor—Apply to the magistrates at Union Hall fora license ; |) for a Husband.” 


but I advise you to stick to your trade. 

The defendant then promised the Lord Mayor to confine his operations 
to Clapham Common, for liberty to preach in which place he should im- 
mediately apply to the Surrey magistrates. 
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JOTTINGS DOWN IN LONDON. 





Numser Fovr. 





Ihave been delighted to find that the authors of the two best periodical 
series of papers that have appeared for twenty years, are one and the same 
person. One of my first enquiries in London was touching the authorship 
of ‘the Yellowplush Papers” and the “ Reminiscences of Major Gahagan”’ 
—the only things in periodical literature, except the Pickwick papers, for 
which I looked with any interest or eagerness. The author, Mr. Thack- 
eray, breakfasted with me yesterday, and the readers of the Corsair will 





D’Israeli is tobe married in a few days to Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, a very 
fashionable, and rather pretty widow. He walked home with me from a 
| ball a morning or two since, and told me that one of the first things he 
| proposed to himself after his marriage, was a trip to Niagara. He cer- 
| tainly has laurels to reap in America, and we shall be glad to see a man of 
| his genius among us. Mrs. Wyndham Lewis has been one of the most 
| elite party-givers of May Fair for several years, and living on Hyde Park 
| in one of the most superb houses in London, her breakfasts on review-days 
j wave very celebrated. She knows the world, and is a very prudent person, 
|and D’Israeli’s horoscope on the whole promises very brightly from the con- 


| junction. 





Lady Morgan has moved her “ fender” from “ Kildare Street,” and taken 
‘up her abode permanently in London. She has a pretty house in the 
‘neighbourhood of Belgrave Square, and, with her pension of £300 a-year 
‘and the profits of her works, she lives well and entertains most agreeably. 
_ Her ladyship’s eyes begin to fail her, and she complains of no longer being 
| able to write, but her wit and humour have not commenced their décadence, 
and she is, I think, even more amusing and delightful than ever. 

| I was there one evening of last week, when she had invited all the 
; beautiful women of her acquaintance to astonish the Persian Ambassador 
(and certainly she assembled a constellation. Most radiant of all—cy- 
,nosure of the hand—was Mrs. Norton. She had grown paler and slighter, 
‘and had a more subdued look than when I last saw her. But with this 
| change her beauty has heightened seven-fold. Memory embellishes most 
women. In meeting them after absence, we are disappointed to find that 
|Our imaginations have supplied that in which they fell short of our beau- 
ideal, and we are compelled reluctantly to restore them to their lower 
|pedestal. To this same level of the beau-ideal the imagination in absence 
| descends as well as rises—and it is by this theory alone I can account for 
having done injustice to Mrs. Norton’s beauty in my remembrance of her. 
She is above even the beau-ideal of fancy. No engraving has ever done 





be delighted, I am sure, to hear, that I have engaged this cleverest and 
most gifted of the magazine writers of London to become a regular cor- 
respondent of the Corsair. He left London for Paris the day after, and 
having resided in that city for many years, his letters from thence will be 
pictures of life in France, done with a bolder and more trenchant pen than 
has yet attempted the subject. He will present a long letter every week, 
and you will agree with me that he is no common acquisition. 

Thackeray is a tall, athletic man of about thirty-five, with a look of 
talent that could never be mistaken. He has taken to literature, after 
having spent a very large inheritance, but in throwing away the gifts of 
fortune, he had cultivated his natural talents very highly, and is one of the 
most accomplished draughtsmen in England, as well as the cleverest and 
most brilliant of periodical writers. He hasbeen the principal critic for the 
Times, and writes for Fraser and Blackwood. You will hear from him by 
the first steamer after his arrival in Paris, and thenceforward regularl y. 


Charles Kean is at this moment the pet of the aristocracy of London; 








justice to this lady, because the mere light and shade of the burin cannot 
| give the purity of that qpaque white, magnolia-leaf complexion, which, 
| in contrast with her raven-black hair, forms one striking peculiarity of her 
|| face. Hers is a countenance too, which, with all the perfection of the fear 
I tures, is more radiant in intellect and expression, even, than in feature and 

complexion. The only fault I ever heard found with her beauty was one 
| that is necessary to the powerful character of the expression—that her 
| mouth was too large to be classic. It is not too large however to be abso- 
| lutely beautiful, and having tried in vain to remember once or twice what 
| constituted its peculiar character, I took advantage of her singing one of 
her own songs to watch its movement. The upper lip, which, in most 
| pretty mouths, resembles the bow of Cupid relaxed, in hers is like the arch 
lat its fullest tension. When the under lip, in repose, follows this deep 
jcurve, it gives naturally to its expression the look of pride and scornful- 
‘ness which has made her so many enemies. Suiting with her rather im- 
| perial motion and the massy character of her Roman face, and perhaps, 


the jewelled foreheads that shine at midnight in the splendid saloons of || t00, somewhat with her native character, it forms that kind of beauty 


May Fair, show their first glories in the dress circle and private boxes of 
the Haymarket, and Kean’s Othello, Kean’s Hamlet, Kean’s Sir Giles 
Overreach, and Shylock, are criticised and praised by all the “beauties of 
the Court of Victoria.” Amid all their admiration of his acting, his filial 
duty to his widowed mother comes in for a share of praise, and virtue for 
once seems to have been more than “its own reward.” 1 sat with a very 
distinguished party in the third row of private boxes last night to see his 
Othello, and a very masterly performance it was. Desdemona was played 
by Miss Taylor—very indifferently. Ihave been disappointed altogether 
in this lady, who with a great London reputation cannot compare as an 
actress, with Miss Clifton, Mrs. Shaw, or Miss Cushman. Indeed, after 
seeing the actresses at the leading theatres here, i think we very much 
underrate our own, and am quite sure, that with the exception of Miss 
Tree, London would be very happy to change with us. 

Wallack has “‘ put his dignity in his pocket” and is playing at the Sur- 
rey tocrowded houses. The closing of Covent Garden has thrown all the 
stars into the Haymarket, and finding no vacancy there for an immediate 
engagement, our popular manager followed the example of Vandenhoff 
and others, and accepted a liberal offer from the other side of the water. 
Tortesa was remarkably well played there a night or two ago, Mrs. Vining 
doing Zippa to admiration, Wallack himself, though ouite i] played with 


| which as often awakens hatred in one sex as adoration in the other, and 
| Mrs. Norton has paid for it the bitter penalty. 

Lady Morgan’s house is a cabinet of curious portraits—mostly present- 
|ed to her by the originals—her great contemporaries in Europe and Eng- 
land. She has one exquisite miniature of Byron, presented to her by Lady 
Caroline Lamb (the wife, you will remember, of the present Premier) on her 
|death-bed. She drew it from beneath her pillow in her last hour. It re- 
presents Byron more of an Adonis than his other pictures, but the expres- 
sion is full of thought, too. A capital bust of her Ladyship by David is 
jone of the gems of the drawing-room. 

Bulwer and Rogers were of the party—forcible contrasts enough in ap- 
|pearance. The tall Ambassador “looked his fill,” and Mrs. Norton’s de- 
| parture at two, broke up the circle early for London. 








I have just returned from the dinner given to Macready at the Free- 
'mason’s Tavern. ‘The hall, so celebrated for public “ feeds,” is a beau- 
| tiful room of a very showy style of architecture, with three galleries, and 
a raised floor at the end usually occupied by the cross table. It accom- 
modated on this occasion four hundred persons. 

As I had to hunt for my card over that number of plates, I was there 
early, and found the room half full, The seats were not yet occupied in 
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my immediate neighborhood, and looking at the cards upon the plates, I 
found Lover was on my right, Stanfield, the artist, on my left, Dickens 
(Boz) next to Lover; Jerdan, of the Literary Gazette, next to Stanfield, 
and Maclise, Stone, and the two Landseers opposite. It was a knot of | 
artists. When I remarked to Lover that I did not know how I had merited 
a seat in such a neighborhood, he replied, with Irish wit and accent, 
“‘ Sure, you’re a Penciller by the Way !” 

From the peculiar object of the meeting to do honor to an actor for his 
intellectual qualities, and for his efforts to spiritualize and elevate thet 
stage, there probably never was collected together in one room so much 
talent and accomplishment. Artists, authors, critics, publishers, and ama- 
teurs of the stage,—a large body in London, made up the company. My 








attention was called by one of my neighbors to the singularly superior | 


char acter of the heads about us, and I had already observed the striking 
difference, both in head and physiognomy, between this and a common 
assemblage of men. Most of the persons connected with the press, it 
was said, were present, and perhaps it would have been a worthy service 
to the world had some shorn Samson, among the authors, pulled the temple 
upon the heads of the Philistines. 

The cry of ‘ make way !” introduced the Duke of Sussex, the chair- 
man of the meeting—a stout, mild-looking, dignified old man, wearing a 
close black scull-cap and the star and ribbon. He was followed by Lord 
Conyngham, who, as Grand Chamberlain, had done much to promote the 
interests of the drama; by Lord Nugent, (whom I had last seen —e. a | 
scampavia in the bay of Corfu,) by Sir Lytton Bulwer, Mr. Sheil, 
Martin Shee, Young, the actor, Mr. Milnes, the poet, “ Mr. Fuzboz,” ~ 
the Examiner, and other distinguished men. I should have said, by the 
way, that Mr. Macready followed next his Royal Highness. 


The cheering and huzzas as this procession walked up the room were | 
completely deafening. Macready looked deadly pale and rather over- | 
come. 
and gave vent to her emotion in tears, and amid the waving of handker- || | 
chiefs and the stunning uproar of four hundred “ gentlemen and scholars,” | 
the Duke placed Mr. Macready at his right hand, and took his seat before | 
the turbot. | 

The dinner was an uncommonly bad one, but of this I had been fore- | 
warned, and so had taken a provisory chop at the club. I had leisure, 
therefore, to look about me, and truly there was work enough for the eyes. 
Maclise’s head interested me more than any one’s else, for it was the per- 
sonification of his lofty, liberal, and poetic genius. His hair, which was |) 
long and profuse, curl’d in tendrils over the loftiest forehead, but about || 
the lower part of the face lay all the characteristics which go to make up a || 
voluptuous yet generous, an enthusiastic and fiery, yet self-possessed and | 
well directed character. He was excessively handsome, yet it was the | 
beauty of Masaniello, or Salvator Rosa, with more of intellect than both 
together. ll in all, I never saw a finer face for an artist, and judging 
from his looks and from his works (he is perhaps twenty-four) I would | 
stake my sagacity on a bold prophecy of his greatness. 





! 


On the same side were the Landseers, very quiet looking men, and Stone, 
the portrait-painter, a merry-looking 
poet, with a face like a poet. Near me was Lover, the painter, poet, | 
novelist, song and music writer, dramatist, and good fellow—seven char- || 
acters of which his friends scarce know in which he is most excellent— 
and he has a round Irish face, with a bright twinkle in his eye, and a plump | 
little body which carries off all his gifts as if they were no load at all.— 
And on my left was Stanfield, the glorious painter of Venice, of the battle || 
of Trafalgar, the unequalled painter of the sea in all its belongings, and || 
you would take him for a gallant lieutenant of the navy, with the fire of a | 


| 
HI 


score of battles asleep in his eye, and the roughening of a hundred tem- | 


pests in his cheek. 
eye in a year’s travel. 
Mr. Jerdan, the Editor of the Literary Gazette, was just beyond, a tall, 
sagacious-looking, good humored person of forty-five. He was aman of 
very kind manners, and was treated with great marks of liking and respect | 
by all about him. But directly opposite to me sat so exact a picture of | 
Paul Pry as he is represented on the stage, particularly of my friend Finn | | 
in that character, that it was difficult not to smile in looking at him. To 
my surprise, I heard some one behind me point him out, soon after, as the 
well-known original in that character—the gentleman, whose peculiarities 
of person, as well as manners, were copied in the farce of Mr. Poole.— 
«* That’s my name—what’s yours?” said he the moment after he had | 
seated himself, thrusting his card close to the nose of the gentleman next 
him. TI took it of course for a piece of fun between two very old friends, 
but to my astonishment the gentleman next him was as much astonished | 


A franker and more manly face would not cross your | 


as I. 

The few servants scattered up and down were deaf to every thing but 
calls for champagne, (furnished only at an extra charge when called for— 
a very mean system for a public dinner by the way), and the wines on the 
table seemed selected to drive one to champagne or the Doctor. Each | 


| tire operation of dinner having lasted just twenty-five minutes. 


His wife, a very pretty young woman, leaned back in the Gallery || 


| diplomatic agents at Alexandria. 


grenadier, and Laman Blanchard, the || ; ; ‘ai 
5 ‘ ‘ ’ second object in view in urging the viceroy to declare his independence, 


person had four plates, and the dirty ones were to be put under the bench, 
or on the top of your head, or to be sat upon, or what you would, except 
to be taken away, and the soup and fish, and the roast and boiled and all, 
having been put on together, was all removed at one fell swoop—the en- 
Keep this 
fact till we are recorded by some new English traveller as the most ex- 
peditious eaters in Christendom. 

Here end my croakings, however, for the speeches commenced directly, 
and admirable they were. To the undoing of much prejudice got by 
hearsay, I listened to Bulwer. He is, beyond all comparison, the most 
graceful and effective speaker I ever heard in England. All the world 
tells you that he makes signal failures in oratory—yet he rose, when his 
health was drank, and in self-possessed, graceful, unhesitating language, 
playful, yet dignified, warm, yet not extravagant, he replied to the compli- 
ments of his Royal Highness, and brought forward his plan (as you have 
seen it reported in the papers) for the erection of a new Theatre for the 
legitimate Drama and Macready. I remember once seeing a letter of 
Bulwer’s in which he spoke of his hopes of eminence as an orator—and I 
would warrant his warmest anticipations in that career of ambition. He 
is a better speaker than Shiel, who followed him, and Shiel is renowned 
as an orator. Really there is nothing like one’s own eyes and ears in this 
world of envy and misrepresentation. 

Boz sat near Shiel at the cross table, very silent, as is his custom and 
|| that of most keen observers. The courtly Sir Martin Sbee was near Bul- 
el wer, looking like some fine old picture of a wit of Charles the Second’s 
f | time, and he and Young, the actor, made two very apposite and gentle- 

|;manlike speeches. I believe I have told you nearly all that struck me, 
except what was reported in the gazettes, and that you have no need to 
read over again. I got away at eleven, and reached the opera in time to 
|| hear the last act of the Puritani, and see the Ellslers dance in the ballet, 
| and with a look-in at a ball, I concluded one of those exhausting, exciting, 
overdone London days, which are pleasanter to remember than to enjoy, 
and pleasanter to read about than either. 








THE OPINION OF THE PARIS PRESS ON ORIENTAL 
MATTERS. 


The great majority of the papers of Paris view the affairs of the East as 
indicating a most important crisis, and they strongly impress upon the 





| government the absolute necessity that exists for an immediate and ener- 


| getic interference by France and England, in order to prevent the Rus- 
sians from becoming entire masters of the ground at Constantinople. The 
‘independent republican press of Paris regards the victory of Ipranam 


|| Pacha as the immediate precursor to the acknowledgment of the inde- 


|, pendence of Menemep ALI, though this, if acted upon and allowed by the 


European powers, would be a most cowardly abandonment of the honour- 
able policy pursued some months ago towards the viceroy, when his avow- 


ed intention to declare his independence was thwarted and quelled by the 


| significant silence of some, and the energetic remonstrance of one of the 
The republican prints, however, have a 


|| which is nothing less than the hope that Egypt would, in that case, fall 


||under the protectorate of France, and, not improbably, at some future 


‘period, become one of her African colonies—an expectation, however, 
| which i is as vain as it is dishonest. 

The most moderately-expressed of all the French journals on this topic 
\is the Journal des Débats, wherein the | ate affair at Nizeb is calmly dis- 
|| cussed, and its results, both immediate and distant, pointed out with con- 
siderable political acumen. The Débats appears to think that Menemet 
Aur has his game in his own hands now, and that, by following up his ad- 
| vantage against the Turks, he may secure his independence, by sacrificing 
|some of his anticipated advantages. The journalist, however, forsees the 


|| probability that Inpranam, flushed with victory, will endeavour to wrest 


| from the Porte some of its distant Asiatic provinces, and, in the expecta- 
tion that some such event will shortly be announced, he expresses an 
| Opinion that it would be wise in the councillors and allies of the Suuran 

|to make some concessions to MEHEMET, in order to bind him down to an 
| observance of moderation in his present triumphant situation. 





LOUIS PHILIPPE AND HIS CABINET. 


In the narratives of mariners we find many instances of ships weather- 
||ing the most dreadful storms only to founder in the smoother waters. A 
|| similar fate appears to await the Soutt Cabinet. Having weathered the 
popular tempest without and avoided the breakers within the Chamber of 
| Deputies, the State pilot has run the vessel upon some sunken rock within 
| sig ght of the haven of rest, and the cry is raised that it is going to pieces. 
To drop metaphor, the dissolution of the present French Cabinet appears 
from the French Ministerial journals of Wednesday to be determined upon 
| by the Court. The Budget is voted, the labours 0! t 1e Session are ended 
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and the Ministers having sufficiently disgraced themselves, by sacrificing 
their principles and popularity to forward the Kine’s views, will be dis- 
missed. Lovis Puitiere has sucked the orange, and of course cares no- 
tiing for the peel. A reconciliation between Tueirs and Guizor is talk- 
ed of, and it is plain that some intrigue is on foot, and that Turers is at 
the bottom of it. Soutt has already consented to sacrifice some of his 
colleagues provided he will be allowed to retain his present office. But 
that the recent events in the East renders impossible, unless Louis Pui- 
Lippe choose openly to assume the functions of Foreign Minister. Sou.t 
is not acquainted with the rudiments of diplomacy ; he does not understand 
the principles of international policy sufficiently to decide how far any 
change of circumstances ought to modify the conduct of the Government 
without previously consulting the King, and in the event of the appoint- 
ment of a Conference for the settlement of the Eastern question duties 
would devolve on a French Foreign Minister which even the King could 
not perform through the instrumentality of such a diplomatic tyro as 
Sovutr. We are therefore of opinion that in the event of a change in the 
Cabinet—a change which appears from the Journals to be inevitable and 
immediate, Marshal Souur will be obliged to resign the portfolio of the 
Foreign Department. 


THE CHARTISTS IN ENGLAND. 
The silent and rapid growth of this formidable revolutionary faction in 
England is one of the most momentous signs of the times in that country. 





The avowed intentions of the Chartist party are peaceful, but their objects | 


are not on that account the less decidedly revolutionary. The institution 
of a virtually new and written constitution for the unwritten one under 
which England is now governed, being as we understand it, the first object 
which the Chartists have in view, and what they insist upon as the only 


wholesome basis for all further political action. Now this is a very differ- | 


ent matter from the new question of Reform; for should such a re-organi- 
zation of the government be once instituted, it is impossible to predict 
what vital changes it might undergo in the attempt to re-construct it upon 
such a model as should be agreed upon. The people of the State of New 
York did once in formal convention take their old constitution to pieces 
and put it together again in such a shape as to please themselves, as quietly 
and coolly as a company of mechanicians would take out the machinery of 
a steam-boat and substitute a new engine in place of the old one. But 


Europeans are not up to this kind of work. The majority of them had | 


no hand in adjusting the mechanism of their governments in the first in- 


stance, and being themselves unable to start a screw here, and loosen a | 


spring there, they are gradually prone to smash the machine at once to 
pieces when they undertake to re-model it. From the quiet mode in 


which the Chartists commenced their operations, it seemed originally as if 


better things might have been expected from them, but the accounts 
brought by the Liverpool of the scenes of violence and incendiarism re- 
cently exhibited at Birmingham, with the preposterous proposal upon the 
part of the Chartists for a Grand Holiday, would prove them to be about 
as rascally and absurd a set of would-be-political tinkers as ever any coun- 
try was afilicted with. Their great numbers as a party, indeed, give some- 
thing of the dignity of terror to their proceedings ; “but it is this feature 
only which ‘prevent them from being most ludicrously contemptible. 
Think only of a set of men undertaking one of the gravest and most 
elevated offices that a body of social beings can assume—the construction 
of a political fabric which shall supersede all others with their country- 


men. ‘Think of them passing months and even years in sage debate and | 
solemn council. ‘Think of them slowly and gradually maturing their ope- 
rations, until the civilized world are anxiously watching for their first de- 


E pe ghar kr , ‘ - 
| under which our law has flourished, not only since the adoption of the 


Federal constitution, but even from the first settlement of the soil. We, 
|| from the first, have had schools for the political instruction of citizens. 
| The township system, as it now prevails throughout the United States, 
was brought to perfection in New England long previously to the Revo- 
‘lution. And the habit of taking some share in all the political discussions, 
| the changes and re-modifications of these miniature governments, was 
‘common to all men. They were, it is true, and they still are, the hot- 
| bed in which many a young demagogue is forced into premature wrangling 
| and political quackery, but they are also the nurseries in which the mass 
| of our most useful citizens are instructed in a knowledge of their rights, 
and schooled in a quiet and systematical mode of asserting them. And, 
| indeed, so well versed are this mass of Americans in the regular mode of 
| political precedence when combining for the assertion of any important 
| question, that it has often been a subject of wonderment to us, how easily 
‘they lend their ears to some foreign Radical who, however honest may 
|| be his intentions, however excellent his theories of Republican govern- 
| ment, can really have no practical skill and experience commensurate 
| with theirs. 

It is hardly improbable that we shall soon have an importation of some 
of these very Chartist gentlemen ; and if so, we do hope that our country 
| men will remember the “ botching work ” they made at home, sufficiently 
at least not to look up to them as master-workmen, when they would fain 

| instruct us in the science of self-government ! 








THE LATE BATTLE OF NIZEB. 
The Gazette de France—a Royalist organ, contains the following ac- 
|| count of the battly of Nizeb, fought between the Turkish and Egyptian 
|| armies :— 
The Turkish army occupied a strong position at Nizeb. Tbraham, who 
had received the Pacha’s permission to make an attack, wished to assail 
this position in front, but Soliman Bey (Colonel Selves) succeeded in re- 
| straining his ardour, and it was agreed that the enemy should be drawn 
by maneeuvres from his entrenchinents. The Egyptians made a feigned 
retreat, and the Seraskier, Hafiz Pacha, sent out a strong division of caval- 
ry. The first corps it came up with, composed of Bedouins, dispersed, 
‘according to the order they had received, and the Seraskier, imagining 
that the Egyptians might be easily routed, advanced with the whole of 
his forces. ‘Thus he abandoned his strong position, and two formidable re- 
| doubts constructed by Prussian officers, from which great advantage was 
Soticiguned. In order to draw the Turks still further from their entrench- 
|ments, Ibraham and Soliman continued to retire for two hours, hastening 
to gain a field of battle which the superior judgment of Selves had pre- 
| viously selected as one ofthe most favourable. On reaching this ground 
|| the Egyptian army suddenly faced right about, and, availing itself of the 
} nature of the position, formed into compact masses, the infantry in the 
centre, the cavalry and light artillery on each wing, and made vigorous 
| charges on the Turks, who were astounded by this sudden attack. The 
' ranks of the latter were soon thrown into disorder. The Seraskier, how- 
'|ever, rode up to the front, and by his valour, and the bravery of the corps 
around him, remedied, for a time, his false step. His heavy artillery, un- 
| fortunately for him, could not come up, and the light guns of the Egypti- 
ans, directed by European officers, and seconded by well-timed charges of 
cavalry, threw his ranks into disorder. His wings were at the same time 
| too extended, and his troops excited by the ardour of pursuit, had not pre- 
{served any regular order of battle; they could make scarcely any resist- 
;}ance ; and at this period some corps of Arabs, which Ibraham, in his re- 
treat, left in ambush, on the right and left, fell upon the Turkish rear, and 
thus completely put the Ottoman troops to the rout. The disorder be- 
' came so great, that the Turkish soldiers threw away their arms, and fled 
in the utmost confusion. Part of the troops endeavoured to regain the en- 
_trenched camp, while others made for the most fordable parts of the Eu- 
phrates. It appears that a large portion of the fugitives succeeded in es- 
caping, and that the massacre was not so great as might have been ex- 





velopement in action, expecting when their numbers shall have reached a | pected. But the camp, artillery, baggage, and even the muskets of the 


certain limit that they will assume a position which will at once enable 
them to hold the balance of power between the great political parties of 


their country! And then only view this grand association of Hamdens, 
and Sidneys, and Solons, and Lycurgus’, turning out ina body to break the 


windows and plunder the shopmen of a manufacturing town! And next) 


capping these feats of schoolboy malice and petit-larceny prowess by the 
genuine school-boy proposition for ‘a grand holiday throughout the month | 
of August!!!” I 
Verily John Bull, you have a good many queer and eccentric members 
among your family, but we dreamed not that you bred up sucha set of 
absurd and mischievous mountebanks. Had you but whipped them well, 
John, and sent them to bed without their tea occasionally, these overgrown | 
children would never have brought shame and sorrow upon your old age. 


The disreputable conduct of these rash and silly people will in Eng- | 
land have no slight effect in bringing into contempt the noble cause which 


“ce 


: 
they have so presumptuously espoused. We say 
they seem in the main to be wholly ignorant of the true means of advan- 
cing that cause. We confess, however, that for our own part we view 


presumptuously,” for 


their infatuated conduct with full as much of sorrow as anger. People in | 
this country, when passing harsh judgment upon the mad acts of faction in | 


j 


Europe, are but too apt to forget the totally different political dispensation || 


| Turkish army fell into the hands of the Egyptians. The Seraskier, car- 
‘ried away in the general route, crossed the Euphrates. His horse, woan¢- 
ed by a ball in the shoulder, fell from loss of blood in the middle of the 
river, and would have been carried away with his rider, when a 
young Albanian, on a small Epirote horse, seized the Seraskier by 
the middle, and contrived to get him safe to the other bank. Three hours 
afterwards Ibraham was reposing under the tent of the Seraskier. 

The Univers states that the Turks lost 6,000 men killed, and that as 
many were made prisoners. 

But this is not the only occurrence which has happened to cast gloom 
over the present aspect of Turkish affairs. On the 5th inst. the Turkish 
fleet left the Dardanelles, contrary to the express command of the Grand 
Vizier Kuosrew Pacha, and was seen on the 9th off Nicaria, steering to 
the southward, followed by an English ship of the line and French brig of 


| 


‘war. Some attribute this to treachery, but others affirm that the Capitan 


Pacha, Acumen, carried off the fleet to escape the sublime favour of the 


| bow-string. When Admiral Laranpe demanded whether he meant to at- 


tack the Egyptians, the Capitar Pacha answered in the negative, and in 
proof of his sincerity invited the French Admiral to accompany him. Ad- 
miral LALANDE dispatched the French war steamer Papin to Constantino- 
ple with the news of this occurrence to the French Ambassador, who lost 
not a moment in communicating it to the Divan. A Grand Council was 
instantly summoned, and at eleven o’clock at night, the Papin, having on 
board a Turk of distinctivn, sailed to Ourlac, where the Turk landed, and 
after an interview of some hours with Admiral Latanpe, he again re-em- 
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barked on a secret mission. Admiral Lavanpe had returned to Ourlac on| 
the 7th, accompanied by the brigs Comete and Argus, and corvette Bril- 
liante. 

Such is the substance of the latest intelligence from Constantinople, and 





it must be admitted that it is of no ordinary occurrence. The time has | 


arrived for something more than deliberation on the part of England and | 


France. Meanwhile Russia is not idle. 





THE NEW SULTAN. 
The Sultan Maumovp, who died at Constantinople on the night of the | 
30th of June, has been succeeded by hisson, Anput Mepsip. The educa- 


tion and character of the new Sultan is thus described in a letter from | 


Constantinople :— 
The new Sultan, Abdul Medjid, was brought up in the Seraglio, by | 
which is to be understood the Palace of the Sultans, not merely the apart- | 
ments of the ladies of the Harem. As soon as the Prince was of sufficient | 
age for the commencement of his education, the best masters of every kind | 
were given to him. 
tem of education for the sons of the great families of the Empire. A con- | 
siderable number of youths called Agas, divided into three classes, re- | 
ceived lessons in the Turkish, Arabic, and Persian languages, and in| 
music, drawing, and horsemanship. They received also instruction in the | 
throwing of the djerid, (a kind of javelin,) the use of the sword, bow, and | 
musket ; in poetry and history ; and went through a complete course of! 
geography. ‘These Agas were subsequently appointed to the command ot | 
armies, or in the civil service, and frequently reached the highest offices 
of the State. This lnperial School has reckoned 4,000 pupils, several of 
whom much distinguished themselves after completing their studies.— | 
Amongst these were Khosrew Pasha, long time Vizir, and one of the most 
distinguished men of the Ottoman Empire; Ahmet Fethi Pasha, now | 
Ambassador at Paris; Hussein Pasha, ex-Grand Admiral, &c. 
Abdul Medjid assisted at all the public lessons, and distinguished him- | 
self by the superiority of his intelligence. Of late years the Sultan bad 
given him several distinguished professors, amongst whom was one of the 
French language. The health of Abdul Med)jid is not so delicate and 
feeble as to incapacitate him from holding the reins of State. Although 
his extreme youth, being only 17 years of age, considering the burden | 
which is imposed upon him, may create some uneasiness, it has been as | 


certained that the energy and perseverance which were so remarkable in | 


the character of the father, are, to a certain extent, already visible in that | 
ofthe son. 





FOREIGN PERSONAL NEWS. 
Dearu or Sir Isaac Corrtn.—It is with much regret that we announce 
the death of Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart. This event took place at 


Cheltenham on Tuesday evening, the 23d inst. The gallant officer was 


» 
~ 


There has long been in the Palace on organised sys- || 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| put spurs to his horse and rode in front of her Majesty, continually cross- 


| ing the road, his object evidently being to annoy the Queen. He endea' 


| voured to arrest her Majesty's attention by placing his hand on his left 


| breast, waving his Nand, and acting in the most ridiculous manner. At 
length he rode so close to her Majesty’s charger that the Queen called the 
attention of Colonel Cavendish to the person, and he remonstrated with 
him on his unseemly behaviour, and directed him to go away. The indi- 
vidual refused to do so, and the gallant Colonel was under the necessity 
of giving him into the custody of a police constable named Farrow, to 
whom he refused to give his name, but, after great pressing, admitted he 
acted in the capacity of town-traveller to a mercantile house in Basinghall 
street. He was well-dressed, and the horse he was riding was a valuable 
one. There was nothing eccentric in his manner or conduct after he was 
/taken into custody. He was taken to the station-house of the A division 
in Gardener’s lane, Westminster, where he remains in confinement. His 
| disgraceful conduct excited much , indignation, and he was followed by a 
great number of persons to the station-house.” 


| 
| 





| Kine Ernest or Hanover.—The affairs of Hanover are fast approach- 
|ing a crisis. Under the paternal care of King Ernest blood has already 
‘been shed by his troops; blood which, in his Majesty’s opinion, may 
| “make his title good” to the manifold honours and advantages of a small 
|despotism. His Majesty of Hanover has fallen upon evil times: his 
| genius for governing is not of these ‘‘ costermonger days,”’ but of a by- 
gone age, made picturesque by the ruthless will of the strong and the suf- 
Had the King of Hanover flourished in the middle 


ages, his name, associated with a fine wild tyranny, might have been en- 


| ‘ 
fering of the weak. 


shrined in legends illustrative of the beneficence of the despotic principle, 
| unchecked by qualmish conscience on the part of the ruler—unopposed by 


! 


the trembling serfs that bowed and kissed the rod that smote them. Un- 
fortunate King! He might, as Ernest of the White Beard, have flourish- 
ed as the hero of many a nursery tale, the terror of his name still shud- 





| deringly acknowledged in chimney-corners by babes and sucklings of the 
| nineteeth century ; and now, what remains for him but the impotent de- 
Thus 


| sire to be mischievous,—the vain, tantalizing wish to be despotic? 
There was an age in which his 


| Majesty of Hanover might have flourished as King Stork; but, some- 


|are great minds sometimes misplaced ! 


| how, the present stiff-necked generation of frogs will not be swallowed. 
By accounts from Hanover of the 21st inst., we learn that the magis- 


' +, . . r: 

| trates had addressed a second petition to the magnanimity of their King, 
} . : 
| Praying the recall of Ramann, the chief of the magistracy. 
tioners awaited ‘‘a gentle answer ;” 


The peti- 
meanwhile the populace assembled, 
the military were called out, and, amongst other “casualties,” one of the 
people had * his arm cut off.” 


Corynicut Law in France.—A judgment interesting to authors, and 
more particularly to writers of novels and romances, has just been pro- 
nounced by the Tribunal de Premiere Instance. Several authors have 
long made claims upon the theatres for a participation in the profits of 
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being at the top of the list of Admirals, his commission as Admiral of the | 


He was a G. C. H., and had 


| 
fourscore years of age, having been born in 1759, and was within three of || 
| 
Red having been dated 4th of June, 1804. 


senile 














distinguished himself in his profession on various occasions, during an un- | 


usually long career. He had formerly been in Parliament, where he con 
stantly paid much attention to naval matters, and not unfrequently in a 
style of facetiousness that relieved the subject of its dry technicality. 
charity was extensive ; and within the last few weeks he remitted an ad- 


““ 
ic 


he humourously expressed hinself, should slip his wind and forget 
all about it.” In 1814 Sir Isaac was married to Elizabeth Browne, 


daughter of W. Greenly, Esq. 





Tue vate Lapy Hester Lucy Srannorz.—Her late ladyship, whose 
death is stated to have taken place at Djoun, Syria, on the 23d ult., was 
the eldest daughter of the late, and sister of the present Earl of Stanhope. 
Having been born the 12th of March, 1776, her late ladyship, at the time 
of her decease, was consequently in her 64th year. 


Deatu or Generat ArcupaLt —We regret to announce the sudden 


demise of the gallant General Archdall, at his seat, Castle Archdall, Ire- | 


land, by the breaking of a blood vessel. 
himself in Egypt, under the brave Sir Ralph Abercromby, and was among 
the stars of our army.—English paper. 


The late general distinguished 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE QueEN.—The official Gazette appoints Arthur || 


Aston, Esq., Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Queen of Spain ; Henry Lytton Bulwer, Esq., Secretary of the Embassy 
at Paris ; and the Hon. John Arthur Douglas Bloomfield, Secretary to the 
Embassy at St. Petersburg. 

Gross Insutt to rue Queen.—The London Times gives the follow- 
ing from a correspondent :— 





We are sorry to state that as her Majesty was taking an airing yesterday 
afternoon in Hyde park, accompanied by her suite, she was grossly insulted 
by a person in the gary of a gentleman on horseback. The individual in 
question was observed following the cortége for a considerable time ; the 
party at length urged his horse onwards, and endeavoured to get by the 
side of her Majesty, but owing to the number of horsemen and gentlemen 
who accompanied the Sovereign he was unable to accomplish his object. 
He was requested to keep a little in the rear out of the way. He then 





! works. 


His | 


, was closcly pursued by the Valiant, an English seventy-four. 
| was honoured with the entire confidence of the gallant Decatur, and his 


| pieces formed by drameturgists out of the plots and incidents of their 
No concession being made to them, M. Paul de Musset, author 
of a tale published in the Revue de Paris, under the title of ‘*M. Coislin,” 
}and which had been converted into a vaudeville, and performed at the 


= ; z Seer . || Theatre du Palais Royal with the same title, resolved to try the questio 
ditional and liberal donation to the Royal Naval Charity, ‘ for fear,” as | ° . y —— 


| He had brought his action against the authors of this piece for a piracy 
| and the Court has awarded him 300f. damages. 





|| Mr. Cray’s Recerprion.—The most exciting event of the week has 


been the reception given to the distinguished Senator from Kentucky by 


| his political friends in this city. His journey from Saratoga was one entire 
‘‘ progress” of triumphal ceremony and enthusiasm. An immense caval- 


cade escorted him from his landing in the northern section of the city to 


|| the area in front of the City Hall, where he was welcomed by Mr. Selden 


on behalf of the citizens, and where Mr. Clay made a short and eloquent ad- 


‘dress tothe assembled multitude. 


Both parties have now enjoyed the pleasure of paying their homage of 
admiration and respect to their political leaders, and a stranger to the cus- 
toms of our country must have been struck on each occasion with the en- 


tire freedom from all exhibitions of an unfriendly feeling or discourtesy by 


the opposing political party. 





Dante Keeney.—This is the name of the celebrated pilot of the 
United States Ship of War when Com. Decatur commanded her, and was 
cruising off New London, during the last War. We saw recently on his 
own element this weather beaten, solid old sailor, and he related to us 
Com. Decatur had 
sent into port the Macedonian and Hornet, while he in the United States 


with great satisfactinn the following circumstance. 
Keeney 


minute knowledge of the navigation of the Sound enable him to run the 
United States within a few yards of a sunken rock, then varying his course 
somewhat, to bring this hidden danger exactly in line between his own 
ship and the Valiant, pursuing under a heavy press of canvass, the adroit 


pilot had the satisfaction of seeing his enemy strike the rock, and of learn- 
‘ 
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ing that the Valiant was next day sent to Halifax for repairs. The rock | 
has ever since been called the Valiant Rock. | 


' 
} 





Hosart Town anp Sypney Parers.—We gratefully acknowledge the | 


ones, and supported by her auxiliary nurse-maids, are safe in the cabin ;— 
you have counted twenty-six of the twenty-seven parcels, and have them 
on board, and the horrid man on the paddle-box, who, for twenty minutes 
past, has been roaring out, NOW SIR!—says, now sir, no more. 


politeness of Capt. Norris, of the Pilot Boat Washington, in affording us 
the opportunity of perusing papers from New South Wales. They are 
indeed a curiosity, and their contents betoken the commercial prosperity 
of those distant lands, and the progress of liberty and refinement in 
localities ever associated with crime and its consequences. They bear 
date March 13th, and we were pleased to see the motto of one was from a 


passage of our eloquent countryman, Dr. Channing. 








Ovr New Evrorean Corresronpent.—The same steara ship that) 
brought us the announcement that the distinguished author of the “ Yel- | 
lowplush Correspondence ” was secured to us as a permanent writer for | 
the Corsair, brought also his first contribution written in Paris. We can- |, 


not refrain from congratulating our friends on this invaluable acquisition, |, 
and that they may at once have a “taste of his quality ” we have inserted | 
his letter entire in to-day’s paper. With Mr. Thackeray in Paris, and Mr. | 


| 


Willis in London, it can hardly be deemed boastful to say that our columns | 
will present a vivid portraiture of the two Capitals that cannot be surpass- | 


ed for extent of detail, amusing anecdote, and graphic description. | 
| 


We most cheerfully endorse the following deserved compliment to the | 
high attainments of Mr Ross as a mathematician, which we copy from the | 


N. Y. American. We have had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance | 


} 


with this gentleman for many years, and know his great capabilities as an | 
instructor. | 

Instruction tv Matuematics.—To all students who desire to qualify || 
themselves in Mathematics, either for West Point, the career of civil en- 
gineering, or any other, where accurate and profound knowledge in Ma- | 
thematics may be required—we commend, in a most special manner, Mr. | 
Ross, late of the Army, and for many years Professor of Mathematics in 
West Point. 

We speak from personal knowledge, when we say, that Mr Ross com- | 
bines, in a very remarkable degree, the qualifications of a successful in- | 
structor. He is an enthusiast in his science, and enjoys the development | 
of young minds, as he is training them to knowledge, almost as much as 
he does the demonstration of some abstruse and difficult problem. 





LETTERS FROM LONDON, PARIS, PEKIN, 
PETERSBURGH, &c. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE YELLOWPLUSH CORRESPONDENCE,” THE ‘* MEMOIRS 
OF MAJOR GAHAGAN,” &c. 





No. I.—Describes a tremendous voyage by sea to Boulogne: muchinformation re- 
garding that colony—a journey in a Diligence, and other matters very profitable | 


to read. 


About twelve o'clock, just as the bell of the packet is tolling a farewell { 
to London Bridge, and warning off the blackguard-boys with the newspa- | 





| [never yet knew how a steamer began to move, being always too busy 


_among the trunks and children, for the first half hour, to mark any of the 
| movements of the vessel. When these private arrangements are made, 
| you find yourself opposite Greenwich, (Farewell, sweet, sweet, white- 
| bait !) and quiet begins to enter into your soul. Your wife (I don’t speak 
| of Lady Yellowplush, or Mrs. Gahagan, but of wives in general) smiles for 
the first time these ten days; you pass by plartations of ship-masts, and 
forests of steam-chimnies ; the sailors are singing on board the ships, the 


barges salute you with oaths, grins, and phrases facetious and familiar, the 


/man on the paddle-box roars ‘ ease her, stop her,’ which"mysterious words 
| a shrill voice from below repeats, and pipes out, ‘ ease her, stop her,’ in 
echo, the deck is crowded with groups of figures, and the sun shines over 


all. 

The sun shines over all, and the steward comes up to say, “ Lunch, 
ladies and gentlemen! will any lady or gentleman please to take any- 
think?” About a dozen do: boiled beef and pickles, and great red raw 
Cheshire cheese, tempt the epicure: little dumpy bottles of stout are pro- 
duced, and fiz and bang about with a spirit one would never have looked 
for in individuals of their size and stature. 

The decks have a strange look: the people on them, that is. Wives, 
elderly stout husbands, nurse-maids and children predominate of course, 
in English steam-boats. Such may be considered as the distinctive marks of 
the English gentleman at three and four and forty : two or three of such 
groups have pitched their camps on thedeck. Then there are a number of 
young men, of whom three or four have allowed their moustaches to begin to 
grow since last Friday: for they are going “on the Continent,” and they 
look therefore as if their upper-lips were smeared with snuff. 

A danseuse from the opera is on her way to Paris.—Followed by her 
bonne and her ‘little dog, she paces the deck stepping out in the real 
dancer fashion, and ogling all around. How happy the two young Eng- 
lishmen are who can speak French and make up to her! and how all criti- 
cise her points and paces! Yonder is a group of young ladies who are 
going to Paris to learn how to be Governesses; those two splendidly 
dressed ladies are milliners from the Rue Richelieu, who have just brought 
over, and disposed of their cargo of Summer fashions. Here sits the 
Rev. Mr. Snodgrass with his pupils, whom he is conducting to his esta- 
blishment near Boulogne, where, in addition to a classical and mathemati- 


|| cal education, (washing included) the young gentlemen have the benefit 


of learning French among the French themselves. Accordingly, the young 
gentlemen are locked up in a great ricketty house two miles from Bou- 
logne, and never see a soul, except the French usher and the cook. 

Some few French people are there already preparing to be ill—(T never 
shall forget a dreadful sight I once had in the little dark, dirty, six-foot 
cabin of a Dover steamer. Four gaunt Frenchmen, but for their panta- 





pers, who have been shoving Times, Herald, Penny-Paul-Pry, Penny Sa- | joons in the costume of Adam in Paradise, solemnly anointing themselves 
tirist, Flare-up, and other abominations, into your face—just as the bell | with some charm against sea-sickness!)—a few Frenchmen are there, 
has tolled, and the Jews, strangers, people-taking-leave-of-their-families, | but these for the most part, and with a proper philozophy, go to the fore-cabin 


and blackguard-boys aforesaid, are making a rush for the narrow plank | 
which conducts from the paddle-box of the Emerald steam-boat unto the | 
quay—you perceive staggering down Thames street those two hackney- 
coaches, for the arrival of which you have been praying, trembling, hoping, | 
despairing, swearing, sw I beg your pardon, I believe the word is not | 
used on your side of the Atlantic—and transpiring, for the lest half hour. | 
Yes, at last the two coaches draw near, and from thence an awful number | 
of trunks, children, carpet-bags, nursery-maids, hat-boxes, band-boxes, 
bonnet-boxes, desks, cloaks, and an affectionate wife, are discharged on | 
the quay. 
* “Elizabeth, take care of Miss Jane,” screams that worthy woman, who has | 
been for a fortnight employed in getting this tremendous body of troops and 
baggage into marching order. ‘ Hicks! Hicks! for heaven’s sake mind 
the babies !”"—‘* George—Edward, sir, if you go near that porter with the | 
trunk, he will tumble down and kill you, you naughty boy !—My love, | 
do take the cloaks and umbrellas, and give a hand to Fanny and Lucy— 
and I wish you would speak to the hackney-coachmen, dear, they want) 
fifteen shillings, and count the packages, love—twenty-seven packages, and i 
bring little Flo—where’s little Flo !—Flo ! Flo!”—(Flo comes sneaking in; || 
she has been speaking a few parting words to a one-eyed terrier, that sneaks I 
off similarly, landward.) 
As when the hawk menaces the hen-roost, in like manner, when such a) 





of the ship, and you see them on the fore-deck (is that the name for that 
part of the vessel which is in the region of the bowsprit?) lowering in 
huge cloaks and caps, snuffy, wretched, pale and wet, and not jabbering now 
their wont is on shore.—I never could fancy the Mounseers formidable as 
at sea. 

There are, of course, many Jews on board: who ever travelled by 
steam-boat, coach, diligence, eilwagen, vetturino mule-back, or sledge, 
without meeting some of the wandering race? 

By the time these remarks have been made, the steward is on deck 


| ° . . . 
again and dinner is ready: and about two hours after dinner comes tea, 


and then there is brandy and water, which he eagerly presses as a prevent- 


ive against what may happen; and about this time you pass the Foreland, 
| the wind blowing pretty fresh ; and the groups descending, and your wife 


giving you an alarmed look, descends with her little ones to the lady’s 
cabin, and you see the steward and his boys issuing from their den under 
the paddle-box, with each a heap of round tin vases, like those whicb ' be- 
lieve you call in America expectoratoons, only these are larger. 
* * * * * * 
The wind blows, the water looks greener and more beautiful than ever 
—tridge by ridge of long white rock passes away. “ That’s Ramsgit,” says 


| the man at the helm; and presently ‘that there’s Deal—it’s dreadful 


fallen off since the war ;” and “that’s Dover round that there pint, only 





danger as a voyage menaces a mother, she becomes suddenly endowed | you can’t see it ;” and in the meantime the sun has plumped his hot face 
with a ferocious presence of mind, and bristling up and screaming in the | into the water, and the moon has shown hers as soon as ever his back is 
front of her brood, and in the face of circumstances, succeeds, by her cour- | turned, and Mrs. Y.G.as the wife in general, has brought up her children 
age, in putting her enemy to flight. You will always, I think, find your, and self from the horrid cabin, in which she says it is impossible to breathe ; 
wife (if that lady be good for twopence) shrill, cager, and ill-humoured, be- | and the poor little wretches are by the officious stewardess, and smart 
fore and during a great family move of this nature. Well, the swindling | steward (expectoratoonifer) accommodated with a heap of blankets, pillows, 
hackney-coachmen are paid, the mother leading on her regiment ef little |} and matrasses, in the midst of which they crawl as best they may, and 
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from the heaving heap of which, are, during the rest of the voyage, heard | | du Tage,” at an Inn-window toa harp, and there are the | ttle gamins 
occasional faint cries and sounds of puking wo! | mocking him. Lo! those seven young ladies with red hair and green 

Dear, dear Maria! Is this the woman who anon braved the jeers and veils, they are from neighbouring Albion, and going to bathe. Here 
brutal wrath of swindling hackney coachmen; who repelled the insolence || comes three Englishmen, habitués evidently of the place,—dandy speci- 
of haggling porters with a scorn that brought down their demands at least | mens of our countrymen—one has got a marine dress, another has a shooting 
eighteen pence? Is this the woman at whose voice servants tremble, at | ! | dress, a third has a blouse and a pair of guiltless spurs—all have as much 
the sound of whose steps the nursery, aye, and mayhap the parlor, is in | hair on the face as nature or art can supply, and all wear their hats very 
order? Look at her now, prostrate, prostrate—no strength has she to | much on one side. Believe me, there is on the face of this world no 
speak, scarce power to push to her youngest one—her suffering, struggling | scamp like an English one, no blackguard like one of these half-gentle- 

















Rosa,—to push to her the—the instrumentoon ! men, so mean, so low, so vulgar,—so ludicrously ignorant and conceited, 
In the midst of all these throes and agonies, at which all the passengers | so desperately heartless and depraved. 
(who have their own woes) you yourself, (for how can you help them, But why, my dear Sir, get into a passion ’—Take things coolly. As the 


you are on your back on a bench, and if you move all is up with you ;) || Poet has observed, “‘ Those only is gentlemen who behave as sich,” with 
are looking on indifferent—one man there is who has been watching you || such then, consort, be they cobblers or dukes.—Don’t give ‘us Ameri- 
with the utmost care, and bestowing on your helpless family the tender- || cans” a bad idea of your fellow countrymen, but rather continue in that 
ness that a father denies them. He is a foreigner, and you have been || good humoured, facetious, descriptive style with which your letter has com- 
conversing with him in the course of the morning in French, which he || menced.—Your remark, Mr. Editor, is perfectly just, and does honour to 
says you speak remarkably well, like a native in fact, and then in English || your head and excellent heart. 
(which, afterall, you find, is more convenient). What can express your There is little need to give a description of the good town of Boulogne ; 
gratitude to this gentleman for all his goodness towards your family and || which haute and basse, with the new light-house and the new harbour, and 
yourself—you talk to him, he has served under the Emperor, and is for all || the gas lamps, and the manufactures, and the convents, and the number of 
that, sensible, modest, and well-informed. He speaks indeed of his || English and French residents, and the pillar erected in honour of the 
countrymen almost with contempt, and readily admits the superiority of a || grand Armée d’Angleterre, so called because it didn’t go to England, 
Briton on the seas and elsewhere. One loves to meet with such genuine jj have all been excellently described by the facetious Coglan, the learned 
liberality in a foreigner, and respects the man who can sacrifice vanity to || Dr. Millingar, and by innumerable guide books besides. A fine thing it 
truth. This distinguished foreigner has travelled much, he asks whither | is to hear the stuut old Frenchmen of Napoleon’s time, argue how that 
you are going, where you stop'!—if you have a great quantity of luggage || audacious Corsican would have marched to London, after swallowing 
on board? and laughs when he hears of the twenty-seven packages, and || Nelson and all his gun-boats, but for cette malheu reuse guerre d’ Espagne, 
hopes you have some friend at the Custom-house who can spare you the || and cette glorieuse campagne d’ Autriche, which the gold of Pitt caused to be 
monstrous trouble of unpacking that which has taken you weeks to put || raised up at the Emperor's tail in order to call him off from the helpless 
up. Nine, ten, eleven, the distinguished foreigner is ever at your side, || country in his front. Some Frenchmen go farther still, and vow that in 
you find him now, perhaps, (with characteristic ingratitude) something of || Spain they were never beaten at all ; indeed if you read in the “ Biographe 
a bore, but at least he has been most tender to the children, and their || des hommes du Jour,” article Soult, you will find that with the exception of 
mamma. At last a Boulogne light comes in sight (you see it over the || the disaster at Vittoria, the campaigns in Spain and Portugal were a series 
bows of the vessel, when having bobbed violently upwards, it sinks swift- || of triumphs; only by looking at a map it is observable that Vimeiro is a 
ly down) Boulogne harbour is in sight, and the foreigner says, | mortal long way from Toulouse, where, at the end of certain years of 
— The distinguished foreigner says, says he—‘Sare, eef you af no || Victories, we somehow find the honest Marshal. And what then ’—he 
’otel, I sall reccommend you, milor, to ze ‘Otel Betfort, in ze Quay, sare, | went to Toulouse for the purpose of beating the English there to be 
close to the Bathing machines and Custom-Ha-oose. Goot bets and fine || 
garten, sare, table d’hdte, sare, a cinq heures, breakfast, sare, in French | 
or English style, Iam the commissionaire, sare, and vill see to your || 








sure.—A known fact, on which comment would be superfluous. How- 
ever, we shall never get to Paris at this rate; let us break off farther 
| palaver, and away at once. ’ ” . 
loggish.” | (During this pause, the ingenious reader is kindly requested to pay his 
* * Curse the fellow for an impudent, swindling, sneaking, French |) i ; bill at the Hotel at Boulogne, to mount the Diligence of Laffitte Caillard 
humbug !—Your tone instantly changes, and you tell him to go about his | | & Company, and to travel for twenty-five hours, amidst much jingling of 
business: but at twelve o’clock at night, when the voyage is over, and the | | harness-bells and screaming of posti illions.) 
Custom-house business done, knowing not whither to go. with a wife and * * ‘ * * « 
fourteen exhausted children, scarce able to stand, and longing for bed, || The Frenc! milliner who occupies one of the corners, begins to remove 
you find yourself somehow in the Hotel Bedford ; and smiling chamber- || the little greasy pieces of paper which have enveloped her locks during 
maids carry off your children to snug beds; while smart waiters produce |) jthe journey. She withdraws the Madras’ of dubious hue which has bound 
for your honour a cold fowl, soy, and a salad, and a bottle of Bordeaux | her head for the last five-and- -twenty hours, and replaces it by the black 
anl Seltzer water. ivelvet bonnet, which bobbing against your nose, has hung from the 
* * + + * * | Diligence roof since your departure from Boulogne. The old lady in the op- 
The morning comes—I don’t know a pleasanter feeling than that | posite corner, who has been sucking bonbons, and smells dreadfully of 
waking with the sun shining on objects quite new (and although you may 


|| annisette, arranges her little parcels in that immense basket of abomina- 
have made the voyage a dozen times) quite strange: Mrs. X. and you oc- | tions which all old women carry in their laps. She rubs her mouth and 
cupy a very light bed, which has a tall canopy of red “ percale,” the win- | eyes with her dusty cambric handkerchief, she ties up her night-cap into 
dows are smartly draped with cheap gaudy calicoes and muslins, there are a little bundle, and replaces it by a more becoming head-piece, covered with 
little mean strips of carpet about the tiled floor of the room, and yet all i withered artificial flowers and crumpjed tags of ribbon, she looks wistfully 
seems as gay and as comfortable as may be—the sun shines brighter than ‘at the company for an instant, and then places her handkerchief before her 
you have scen it for a year, the sky is a thousand times bluer, and what a | mouth—her eyes roll strangely about for an instant, and you hear a faint 
cheery clatter of shrill quick French voices comes up from the Court Yard 1 clattering noise: the old lady has been getting ready her teeth which 
under the windows! Bells are jangling, a family mayhap is going to | had lain in her basket among the bonbons, pins, oranges, pomatum, bits of 
Paris, en poste, and wondrous is the jabber of the courier, the postillion, || cake, lozenges, prayer-books, peppermint-water, copper-money, and false 
the Inn-waiters, and the lookers-on. The landlord calls out for ‘Quatre | hair, stowed away there during the voyage. The Jewish gentleman who 
biftecks aut pommes, pour le Treute-trois,” (O my countrymen, I love | has been so attentive to the milliner during the journey, and is a traveller 
your tastes and your ways !)—the chamber-maid is laughing, and says, | and bag-man by profession, gathers together his various goods. The 
finissez donc, Monsieur Pierre ! (what can they be about !)—a fat English- | | | sallow-faced English lad who has been drunk ever since we left Boulogne 
man has opened his window violently, and says, | yesterday, and is coming to Paris to pursue the study of medicine, swears 
Dee dong, Garsong, vooly voo me donny lo sho, ou vooly voo pah? He , that he rejoices to leave ie cursed Diligence, i is sick of the infernal jour- 
has been ringing for half an hour—the last energetic appeal succeeds, and | ney, and d—d glad that the d—d voyage is so nearly over. “enfin!” 
shortly he is enabled to descend to the Coffee-Room, where with three | says your neighbour, yawning, and inserting an elbow in the mouth of his 
hot rolls, grilled ham, cold fowl, and four boiled eggs, he makes what he right and left hand companion, “ nous voila.” 
calls his first French breakfast. | Novus Voita!—We are at Paris! This must account for the removal 
It is a strange, mongrel, merry place, this town of Boulogne ; the little Of the milliner’s curl papers, and the fixing of the old lady's teeth— 
French fishermen’s children are beautiful, and the little French soldiers, || Since the last relai_ the Diligence has been ‘travelling with extraordinary 
four feet high, red-breeched, with huge pompons on their caps, and brown | speed. The postillion cracks his terrible whip and screams shrilly. The 
faces, and clear sharp-eyes, look, for all their littleness, far more military | conductor blows incessantly on his horn, the bells of the harness, the 





and more intelligent than the heavy louts one has seen swaggering about || bumping and ringing of the wheels and chains, and the clatter of the great 
the garrison towns in England. Yonder go a crowd of bare-legged fisher- || hoofs of the heavy snorting Norman stallions, have wondrously incrgused 
men; there is the town idiot, mocking a woman who is screaming “ Fleure | 


within this, the last ten minutes, and the Diligence, which has been proceed- 
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tat wine: | 


ing hitherto at the rate of a league in an hour, now dashes gallantly forward, | opportunity, too, for a little egotistical speech, and an address of thauks 
as if it would traverse at least six miles in the same space of time. Thus | and compliments on this first appearance before an American public. But, 
it is, when Sir Robert maketh a speech at Saint Stephens—he useth his | tempting as the occasion is, it het better be passed over, for in sooth, O 
strength at the beginning only and the end. He gallopeth at the com- | Editor of the Corsair! I believe that your public is too wise to care much 
mencement, in the middle he lingers, at the close again he rouses the | for us poor devils, and our personal vanities and foolishness—only too good 
house, which has fallen asleep; he cracketh the whip of his satire, he is it to receive, with some show of kindness, the works which we, from 
shouts the shout of his pairiotism, and urging his eloquence to its time to time, and urged by the lack of coin and pressure of butcher’s-bills, 
roughest canter, awakens the sleepers and inspires the weary until men | are constrained to send abroad. What feelings we may have in finding 
say, what a wondrous orator! What a capital coach! We will ride || good friends and listeners among strangers, far, far away—in receiving 
henceforth in it and no other ! | from beyond seas kind crumbs of comfort for our hungry vanities, which 

But behold us at Paris! The Diligence has reached a rude-looking || at home, God wot, get little of this delightful food—in gaining fresh courage 
gate or grille, flanked by two lodges; the French Kings of old made | and hope, for pursuing a calling of which the future is dreary, and the pre- 
their entry by this gate, some of the hottest battles of the late revolution | sent but hard. All these things, O Corsair, had better be meditated by 
were fought before it. At present it is blocked by carts and peasants, and a | the author in private, than, as the fashion is now a-days, poured over yards 
busy crowd of men in green, examining the packages before they enter, || of paper, in fluent streams of ink. With which, farewell. I hear the din- 
probing the straw with long needles. It is the Barrier of St. Denis, and || ner bell ringing, and lo! white aproned scullions bear smoking soups across 











the green men are the Customs’ men of the city of Paris: if you are a the Court. T. T. 
countryman, who would introduce a cow into the Metropolis, the city de- || Hotel Mirabeau, July 25, 1839. 

munds twenty-four frances for such a privilege: if you have a hundred | << 

weight of tallow candles, you must previously disburse three franes : if a 1 ro TI { 

drove of hogs, nine francs per whole hog: but upon these subjects Mr. | ye @ yea re. 





r . : | 
Bulwer, Mrs. Trollope, and other writers have already enlightened the || 


public. In the present instance, after a momentary pause, one of the men | 
in green mounts by the side of the conductor, and the ponderous vehicle 


The season has commenced, and both houses are open and in full ope- 
ration. It was deemed judicious to commence with the exercise of a little 
| native talent before bringing forward the recently arrived stars from the 


pursues it journey. ; 
other side of the water, so that we have had as yet no novelties to dilate 


| 

The street which we enter that of the Faubourg St. Denis presents a | ; : 

strange contrast to the dark uniformity of a London street, where | UP and shall confine our observations to the improvements in the houses, 
i] 


every thing in the dingy and smoky atmospliere looks as though it were | and the future prospects of the season. 


painted in India-ink-black houses, black passengers, and black sky. Here, | In our notices of the tival establishments ie shall endeavour to pre- 
on the contrary, is a thousand times more life and colors. Before you, | S°*¥® the utmost impartiality, and as we really indulge none but the most 
shining in the sun, isa long glistening hue of gutter, not a very pleasing | friendly feelings towards both, we hope to fulfil our duties as conservators 
object in a city, but ina picture invaluable. On each side are houses of | of the purity of the Drama, without exciting a suspicion of our motives 
all dimensions and hues, some but of one story, some as high as the tower | Whether we praise or rebuke, applaud or censure. The season will evi- 
of Babel. From these the haberdashers (and this is their favorite street) | dently be a trying one, and cannot fail to elicit criticism on each depart- 
flaunt long strips of gaudy calicoes, which give a strange air of rude ment of a trenchant character, but so much the better for the Theatres and 
all for the individual actors, if they will but believe it. 





gaiety tothe looks. Milkwomen, with a little crowd of gossips roun 
each, are at this early hour of morning, selling the chief material of THE PARK. 
the Parisian café-au-latt. Gay wine-shops, painted red, and smartly de- | 
corated with vines and gilded railings, are filled with workmen taking their 
morning’s draught. ‘That gloomy looking prison on your right is a prison 
for women, once it was a convent for Lazarists; a thousand unfortunate 
individuals of the softer sex now occupy that mansion; they bake, as we | 
find in the guide books, the bread of all the other prisons ; they mend and 
wash the shirts and stockings of all the other prisoners ; they make hooks 


ye »yhosphorous boxes, and they attend chapel every Sunday—if . ; 
and ey - and phosphorous boxes, y ee eens J fresh and burnished appearance which the commencement of anew season 
occupation can help them sure they have enough of it. Was it not agreat | 


: ; appears to demand. It argues a want of confidence in the public at the 
stroke of the legislature to superintend the morals and linen at once, and | moment of appealing to its liberality for support. But “Old Drury” al- 
|| ways looks about right in our eyes, and whatever may have been saved in 
the expences of new embellishments, seems to have been bestowed in 
securing, a long list of operatic stars from the Royal Theatres of Lon- 
don. 





This establishment did not open until Thursday, giving its rival a “ fair 
start ’’ of three days, thus dissipating all apprehension of bursting boilers 
from the excitement of “racing ’’ steamboat fashion. 

The house looks nice and tidy, and has undergone such repairs as were 
supposed to be required for the faithful and seemly representation of the 
novelties of the season. This is all very well, though we question the 
policy of an economy that stints the outlay in giving to any Theatre that 





thus keep these poor creatures continually mending !—but we have passed 
the prison long ago, and are at the Port St. Denis itself. 


There is only time to take a hasty glance as we pass; it commemor- | 
ates some of the wonderful feats of arms of Ludovicus Magnus; and 


abounds in ponderous allegories—nymphs and river-gods, and pyramids , ; 
As yet we are uninformed when we may expect to sce this troup of 


crowned with fleurs-de-lys ; Louis passing over the Rhine in triumph,and, ,... 0" ; ; 
7 distinguished performers. It would be scarcely fair, and certainly very * 


the Dutch Lion giving up the ghost in the year of our Lord 1672. The). . ,.°. : bg. 
: Fs cil Wad 8 y injudicious, to bring them forward until they had recovered from the 


fatigues and vicissitudes of their voyage. By the Ist of September, how- 
ever, we shall probably have the pleasure of hearing them, we learn they 
will open in the celebrated opera of “ Fidelia,” by Beethoven. What 
| with the powerfvl attraction of the Taglionis, the great accession of cele- 
brated vocalists in opera, and the unquestionable talents in the old stock 


Dutch Lion revived and overcame the man some years afterwards, but of 
y ’ 
this fact, singularly enough, the inscriptions make no mention. Passing, 
then, round the gate, and not under it, (after the general custom, aud in 
respect of triumphal arches,) you cross the boulevard, which gives a 
glimpse of trees and sunshine, and gleaming white buildings, then dashing 
down the Rue de Bourbon Villeneuve, a dirty street, which seems intermina- ; 
7 , : company, there can be no doubt of the success of this house. 
ble, and the Rue St. Eustache, the conductor gives a last blast on his horn: 


i ; Quite unexpectedly Miss Clifton made her first appearance this season 
and the great vehicle clatters into the court-yard, where its journey is des- | : Agee Pate? ea ‘ 
| on the opening night, in the character of Pauline, in Mr. Bulwer’s play of 


tined to conclude. | . é , 
: : xo the Lady of Lyons. We have never seen this beautiful lady to greater 
If there was a noise before of screaming postillions and cracked horns, || 


; : ; ; : _’ || advantage than in this confessedly difficult part. When she played it last 
it was nothing to the Babel-like clatter which greets us now. We are in |. a MEO P gt aoe 
: yen ta year we recorded our appreciation of her improved style both in her read- 
a great court which Hajji Baba would call the father of Diligences—half |<. : d ; 
: ; age ing and acting, and we are glad to repeat that her conception of the cha- 
a dozen other coaches arrive at the same minute ; no light affairs like your ou 1 i ‘ ae ; ; 
Enclich vehicles. } 4 hi eee Be ah racter, and ker de'ineation of the different phases of violent passions 
nglish vehicles, but ponderous machines containing yassengers inside “er : . , 
eile es, SS pee iil nite * with which it abounds, did her the highest honour as an accomplished 
more in the cabriolet, and vast towers of luggage on the roof—others | 














; ; : actress. 

are loading: the yard is filled with passengers coming or departing ;— | sis 

bustling porters, and screaming commissionaires. These latter seize you | THE NATIONAL. 

as you dcsce id from your place, twenty cards are thrust into your hand, | We ventured to say last week that this house would be returned by the : 


and as many voices jabbering with inconceivable swiftness, shrick into | decorators to the hands of the manager in complete panoply of ornament. 
your ear, * Dis way, Sare, are you for ze Otel of Rhin! Hotel de l’ Ami- On visiting it, we find our conjectures more than realized. From pit to 
raute !—Hotel Bristol, Sire !—Monsieur, l’ Hote! de Lille? Sacr-rrré || dome this beautiful house has been repaired, and is resplendent with glit- 
nom de Dieu laissez passer ce petit, Monsicur ! Ow mosh loggish ave you, , tering decorations of gold and tasteful paintings. It is now a perfect gem 
Sare? || in its way—well worthy of the bright, particular stars destined to appear 

* * * * * * 








SEATEN 


| within its walls. 
Here, as we are fairly arrived, and the paper is covered to the very last | Mr. Forrest ** opened the Ball” on Monday in Virginius, to a crammed 
corner, this letter had better perhaps end. There would have been a good || house, and the greatest enthusiasm prevailed throughout the evening. 
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PEEPS ALES SET a tS TL, BAECS 


eee — = 
Both Forrest and Wallack were called out, and the manager responded to | which she was boarded by a large sturgeon opposite West Point, and we 
Macbeth and Richard III. |, have just heard of her taking another in Newburgh Bay in a manner pre- 











the compliment in his usual, happy manner. ‘hoo ode 
have since been performed by Mr. Forrest to full houses, and every thing | cisely similar. 


indicates a most prosperous season. 1 


> || The Liverpool Mercury states that General Skrzynecki, the heroic 
T aw PA 7 > ‘ : > fi oy - » 
Next week we shall see Mr. Charles Kean, most favourably remember leader of the Poles during the last attempt of that brave people to ob- 


ed in this city by the friends of his early boyhood, when he first essayed tain their independence, has been appointed to command the Egyptian 
to tread in the footsteps of his illustrious father, and by the old admirers | army. 
of that transcendant tragedian. Young Kean comes to this country com- | - 


. +e 
mended by the warm admiration of his own countrymen, and enobled in | 


character by the exercise of filial piety toward his mother and the memory | lund CViigs by the Wan. 


of his father. He may feel assured of a “ fair field and no favour,” and | 
will enhance his fame or diminish it according to the impartial estimate || Deatx or «a Horst.—M. Jules Janin, the celebrated Feuilletoniste, 
which a theatre-going community may award his merits. That he is a most !thus pathetically describes an accident which took place some evenings 
excellent delineator of certain characters, there can be no doubt, but whe- || ago at the Cirque Olympique :— 

ther he can fill the void in the theatrical firmament created by the death of | The inauguration of the summer circus was last night most cruelly dis- 


his immortal sire, remains to be tested. We shall watch his career with \turbed. Eight horses were galloping under one man (Paul Cuzent); the 
tl sitet hare witislattn ta. Gs eats thi OA | horse inside thrust his fore leg between the legs of the horse outside ; the 
ee ee ingen A omega ges || poor animal fell, got up again, his leg broken, and Paul Cuzent continuing 


liberal and independent press of this city will enjoy in bestowing on the || his leaps. Then took place the most mournful drama I have witnessed at 
merits of the actor all the praise which a conviction of his excellence will | any theatite—and many have I witnessed. ‘The poor limping horse, mor- 
demand. | tally wounded, alas! himself broke loose, leaving the other horses to run! 


1} . ee . . . 
The National company has received some valuable auxiliaries, of whom | He came upon his remaining three legs to the middle of the circus, close 


shall “ee fart -_ " aie dx tet teil |to Franconi, his skilful master ; and as Franconi, who was wholly occupied 
a ee ean . amular |’ in restoring order, paid but little attention to the wounded horse, the latter 


with their powers. Soon we trust Tragedy will be relieved by the charms 1 softly dropped his head upon his master’s shoulder, looking at him with a 
of the Opera, for in this hot weather we more require the soothing har- || moist eye, and showing his broken leg! At this sight Franconi wept, and 


- | ; y > The : ms ki 7 ve ies = 
mony of numbers, than the excitements of the tragic muse. | so did many others. ‘The poor horse was killed to prevent his suffering. 
|| Believe me, I have seen all the Kings, all the Queens, all the heroes of 


Mr. Cuartes KEAn’s LAST APPEARANCE AT THE Haymarxet.—Mr. C. || the world die upon the stage—from old CEdipus down to Napoleon Bona- 


Kean’s farewell benefit was attended by one of the most numerous || Oe ag ween COs tay RA ENTER. Se ean os By Cede a this 
1orse. 


‘ Fi 4 } . , 
audiences that ever tried the full capacity of a theatre. Even a|| Noricr on Atarm Gone.—A very ingenious instrument has been in- 
tolerable standing place at the back of the slips, was a luxury not to be |! vented by Captain George Smith, R. N., intended to give warning of the 

g i y Vay g ’ ’ ; , > 
expected but by early comers. At the fall of the curtain after Hamlet, || approach and to announce the course a Steamer Is sailing on in a fog. It 
: . . sists g shie ammer is made to strike every ten seconds 
Kean was unanimously called for, and on his appearance was greeted by a || COUSIStS of a gong, on which a hammer is or ry ds, 

f ; ¢ h hich fell i ae f ! || a certain number of blows, by a very simple machinery, according to the 
periect shower of wreat iy ee eee the stage from all parts of the course the vessel is sailing on. For example, if she be sailing north, the 
house. He was much affected by this acknowledgment, and some min- || gong is struck oncé; if east, twice; if south, thrice; and if west, four 
utes elapsed before he was able to utter a word. He at length gave a | times every ten seconds. By this systematic method the position, course, 


speech, which from the excess of his feelings was at times scarcely audi- and proximity of a steamer will be clearly announced to any other vessel. 
In rivers Captain Smith proposes the vessel to emit single sounds every 
ten seconds, which would be sufficient to give warning. 


—_— 

















ble, but the purport of which was to assure the audience that he could not 
find words adequate to thank them for their kindness; that he was about | — 
to quit them for a country which to him would ever be associated with the || Scotcu Apptavse.—I remember Mrs. Siddons describing to me the 
dearest recollections, and that immediately after his return from the | Scene of her probation on the Edinburgh boards with no small humour. 
United States he would again appear at the Haymarket. The last an- || The grave attention of my Scottish countrymen, and their canny reserva- 
53 ‘ 2 || tion of praise till they were sure she deserved it, she said, had well-nigh 
houncement was received with the loudest applause. 'worn out her patience. She had been used to speak to animated clay ; 
es Seige | but she now felt as if she had been speaking tostones. Successive flashes 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. of her elocution, that had always been sure slectrify the oF 
: , that had always been sure to electrify the south, fell in 
The London Sun gives a most humorous account of a meeting of the | vain on those northern flints. At last, as I well remember, she told me she 
Proprietors of this Theatre at which the famous auctioncer Geo. Robins | coiled up her powers to the most emphatic possible utterance of one pas- 
|, sage, having previously vowed in her heart, that if ti7s could not touch the 
| Scotch, she would never again cross the Tweed. When it was finished, 
she paused, and looked to the audience. The deep silence was broken 
only by a single voice exclaiming, ‘“* That's no bad! This ludicrous 
parsimony of praise convulsed the Edinburgh audience with laughter. But 
the laugh was followed by such thunders of applause, that, amidst her 
stunned and nervous agitation, she was not without fears of the galleries 
coming down.—Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddon’s. 





makes himself conspicuous. We extract the following scene :— 

Mr. George Robins said that during the last season the theatre had been 
disgraced beyond all power of redemption by its having been opened for 
the admission of persons at one shilling a head. (Hear, hear.) It was 
kept open until the attraction of both horses and asses failed to draw an 
audience—(Loud laughter)—and then the classic boards of Drury-lane 
Theatre were still further disgraced by persons being admitted at one 
shilling each. He was of opinion that the Committee had not made pro- 
per exertions to let the theatre. Covent Garden had been let for 7,000/. 
a year to Mr. Osbaldiston, and the money had been duly paid. It was af- 
terwards letto Mr. Macready, who had paid the whole of the rent agreed 
to. Why,then, was not Drury-lane Theatre let to the same advantage ! 
Seeing how the affairs of the theatre had been mismanaged by the com- 
mittee, and the manner in which the theatre itself had been recently dis- 
graced, he must own that he for one had lost all confidence in the commit- 
lee, and was not prepared to adopt the report which had been just read. 

A Proprietor said he rose to defend Mr. Bunn from the unwariantable 
attack that had just been made upon him. Mr. Bunn had got together 
the best company he could; he had engaged the most distinguished per- 
formers; and if brutes were afterwards introduced upon the stage, that 
was the fault of the public, who chose to encourage such exhibitions. 

Mr. Wells wished to know the state of the accounts. 

Mr. George Robins said the debts were £17,706; to mect which there 
was £17,704; which latter amount consisted of £5,000 due from Captain 
Polhill, and £12,000 from Mr. Bunn.—[* Hear, hear,” and loud laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. Wells moved as an amendment that the resolution directing the 
Pamphlet of Captain Spencer to be printed and circulated be forthwith 
carried into effect. 

After a long discussion the motion was negatived by a majority of 13 
to 6. 





Tue Vampirne.—Much curiosity was excited on Saturday among the 
loungers in St. Katherine’s dock by a report of the arrival of a real 
living vampire. So many horrible associations are connected with the 
popular ideas of this extraordinary animal, that a most intense desire was 
manifested to obtain a peep at it, and the vessel was crowded during the 
day by hests of curious visiters until the animal was removed to the Sur- 
rey Gardens, to which establishment it wasconsigned. It is the Sumatran 
species, and the first living specimen ever seen in England. It well de- 
serves the name of Vespertilio Spectrum, given to it by Linnwus, remain- 
ing constantly suspended to the roof of his cage by the immense hooks at 
the edges of the wings, his head hanging downwards, and his eyes glisten- 
ing with most vivid brightness. D’Azara, the celebrated naturalist, states 
that the vampire will attack horses, mules, asses, horned cattle, and the 
icrest of fowls, who generally die in consequence, as a gangrene is engen- 
dered in the wounds. Even man himself is not secure from these insidi- 
|ous assaults, as D’Azara says he can bear very faithful testimony, having 
had the ends of his toes four times phlebotomised gratis, by this nocturnal 
|| surgeon, while sleeping in the cottages in the open country. The wound 
is not felt at the time of its infliction, as the blood is withdrawn by the 
|, most gentle suction entirely from the capillary vessels of the skin, and not 
from any of the veirs or arteries, and the victim is besides lulled into a 
deep slumber by the flapping of his destroyer’s wings, who thus enjoys his 
| banquet undisturbed, : 








Tue Barce Sravrirt.—This famous craft, the first club boat, built OMELETTA A LA Fomate.—Peel a quart of ripe tomatoes—chop and 
| put them down to simmer for about twenty minutes, with as much water 


ten years since by Francis, has been refitted and converted int® a sail-boat | : : 
Pa } aes ked i ‘ ve le lest Sori u -. . || as will cover them ; chop a few onions very fine, and throw them in with 
i the great gale lest: pring. = #her periormance 1s | crumbled bread and a lump of fresh butter—and when nearly done, beat 
nearly as remarkable in her new character as it was in her old one of a || up four eggs, and stir them in for a few minutes, and serve the omelet 
row-boat ; for she proves a capital sailer, and though but two weeks afloat, || Pr c 
° . | E : IGE 2S , , Fir Te wri ; 
she is almost as secure in her adventures now, as she was previously noted | a aan aes f a ~e ee “a ay it = 7 © he rect these 
: . ij eelings of profound sorrow. ur beautiful cathedral is in 
among the boat clubs for her escape in Hellgate and other curious for- ; 
~ P g for | flames ; the roof and the steeple have already fallen. ‘The firemen and 
tunes. It was but last week that we gave an account of the manner in ‘the troops are on the spot. The furious wind that is raginc makes us fear 
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for the surrounding buildings. A cuirassier was killed by falling from the 
roof of a neighbouring house. It is affirmed that the misfortune is owing | 
to the carelessness of the plumbers who were at work in the church.— | 
Journal de Bruges. ‘ 

Netson’s Monument.—It appears by Mr. Railton’s estimate that the 
column for the Nelson memorial will cost £30,000. He calculates the 
masonry at £16,000, and the sculpture at 14,000/. 








Tue TovuRNAMENT.—A very general idea prevails in society that the 
scheme of the tournament, which excites so much interest in the higher 
circles, will be altogether abandoned, for independent of the amusement 
being not unattended with danger, many of the knights elect have been | 
startled at the expense. This was originally calculated at 40/.; terrible, 
though true, the estimate now approaches 4001. ! !!—Post. 











Tue Queen’s Curese.—On the anniversary of the Queen’s corona- 
tion the inhabitants of West Ponnard commenced the making of the | 
large cheese to be presented to her Majesty. The produce of the milking | 
of every cow in the parish, 737 in number, was brought in by all the young 
girls of the parish, who had an ample breakfast prepared forthem. A vast | 
machine has been constructed to make this cheese.—Bath Herald. 





KNowLepGe 1s Power.—Curiovs ILitustration.—At a meeting | 
which took place the other evening for the purpose of forming a North | 
London Mechanics’ Institution, Mr. Basil Montagu, as an illustration of | 
the maxim that knowledge is power, related the following anecdote :—He | 
was walking a few months ago in Portland Place, when he observed a| 
large crowd of people assembled, and found that it was in consequence of | 
a large mastiff dog having a lesser one in his gripe. Several persons | 
tried, by splitting the mastiff’s ears, and by biting and pinching its tail, | 





|the presence of the tenantry. The burial-service of the English Church 
was read to the Dowager Marchioness by Captain Henry. Refreshments 
| were handed about, and then the procession was formed and moved to- 
wards the burial-place. More than 2,000 persons were present; and 
though the ceremony was simple, the scene was very striking and affect- 
ing. On the coffin, a wreath of white roses had been placed by the Dow- 
ager Marchioness—her last love-token—on the night the corpse was 
brought to the Castle. When the crowd left the old chapel, the Marquis 
led his mother and sisters into it. After a time they again enter- 
ed their carriage, and the mourners returned to the Castle. 





Tue Tovunament.—A crowd assembled on Saturday to witness the last 
rehearsal of the feats of arms to be performed at Eglintoun Castle next 
month. About 6,000 persons were present, including many individuals 
of rank and fashion. Lady Seymour is to be ‘Queen of Beauty and 
Love” at the tournament. Of the tilters, Capt. Maynard and Mr. Gage 
exhibited most prowess. In splendour of accoutrement, Lord Eglintoun, 
Lord Craven, and Lord Cranstoun vie with each other. Two accidents 
occurred on Saturday— 

“Lord Glenlyon was unhorsed by the mere force of his own shock ; and 
Lord Cassilis lost his seat, after having run his course, by the sudden 
swerving of his horse, and perhaps from not having sufficiently caleulated 
the unusual weight of the armour above the saddle. ; 

“Few failed to strike the shield of the lay figure, and several dis- 
mounted the figure itself. A flourish of trumpets always signalized this 
superior feat. , 

“The tilting practice, during which the men were only partially in ar- 
mour—only Lord Alford and Lord Glenlyon, to the best of our recollec- 
tion, having worn helmets—was succeeded by jousts between two knights 
at a time, armed cap-d-pie, in full plate. The first succession of courses 





to make it let go its hold, but in vain. At last a delicate and dandified 
young gentleman came up, and making his way through the crowd into || 
the circle, requested to be allowed to separate the dogs ; assent was given 
amid jeers and laughter, when the dandy slowly drew from his pocket a | 
large snuff-box, and having taken a pinch himself, inserted his fingers again | 
into the box, and withdrawing a larger pinch deliberately applied it to the | 
mastiff’s nose. The snuff operated so powerfully onthe animal’s olfactory | 
nerves, that it not only immediately let go its hold, but made its escape as | 
fast as it could. ‘The dandy was loudly cheered, upon which he stopped 
for a moment, and said, ‘‘Gentlemen, I have merely given you a proof, 
that ‘ Knowledge is Power.’ ” 





Patent Woop Pavewent.—A London paper says— 

Besides the Old Bailey, which is now being paved according to this 
patent, contracts have been entered into for paving with wood the Strand, 
Piccadilly, and Berkeley-square. The experiment in Oxford-street shews | 
that scarcely any wear or tear takes place, and daily use renders it more 
solid and consequently durable. Among its obvious advantages may be 
mentioned its simplicity in laying down and the facility with which repairs 
can be effected. 

The treatment of Lady Flora Hastings continues to furnish the London 
daily papers with matter of controversy, conducted in not very courteous 
terms. The Morning Post perseveringly fixes attention on the subject, 
by letters from medical and legal correspondents, in which Sir James | 
Clark and the other parties accused are severely handled ; while in those 
communications, and in leading articles, the Queen is also glanced at. | 
The Times insinuates that the removal of Sir John Conroy is the real | 
grief inthe Duchess of Kent’s household, and that Lady Flora’s wrongs | 
are put forth as a blind to the public while revenge is taken for Sir John’s |) 
loss. In these disputes we feel little interest. The post mortem exami- || 
nation seems to show that Lady Flora’s death must have ensued ere long ! 
from internal disease : that her bodily sufferings were aggravated, and her | 
decease hastened by mental distress, which her calumniators must answer || 
for, is more than probable. 

















Precociry.— Ma,” said a little girl the other day, who had scarcely | 
entered her teens, ‘‘ Ma, maint I get married !” 

““ Why child,” said the anxious mother, “ what upon earth ever put that | 
notion into your head ?”” 

** Cause all the other girls are getting married as fast as they can, and I | 
want to, too.” 

“Well, you must not think of such a thing. Don’t you ever ask me | 
ee a foolish question again—Married! indeed! I never heard the | 
like !”” 


“ Well, Ma, if Ican’t have a husband, maint I have a piece of sian 





and butter ?” 

“Certainly. Now you begin to talk rationally, and you may have as | 
much as you want. When you have done, put on your bonnet and go to | 
school.” | 

The Royal William steamer, with the remains of Lady Flora Hastings | 
on board, arrived at Leith on the 12th ultimo; and next day the attendants || 
proceeded with the coffin on their journey to Loudoun Castle. As they | 





' was between the Earl of Eglintoun, the lord of the tourney, and Lord Al- 


ford. The former was apparelled in a gorgeous suit of burnished brass, 
with the coronet of his degree on his helmet ; his plume and housings be- 
ing of the colours of his livery, blue and gold. The latter was in bright 
steel, bearing on his helmet the crest of his name, with plume and housings 
of his proper tinctures, blue and white. The success of the joust was with 
Lord Alford, who planted one more atteint on the shield of his adversary 
than he himself suffered.” 

The Morning Post imparts the gratifying information that modern heroes 
are more bulky persons than those of yore— 

‘So far from modern men having deteriorated in size, as compared with 
those of former ages, the gentlemen engaged in the present exercises 
have been obliged to have ancient armour enlarged before they could wear 
it. But not alone in bulk do we find that we are fully equal to our fore- 
fathers ; though the day was intensely hot there was no symptom of fatigue 
or want of activity. The pace was good, and the men sat and managed 
their horses with as much ease as if they had been riding up to hounds 
with no heavier clothing than a bit of pink and a pair of cords. Indeed, 
we much question if many heroes of the days of chivalry would have 
been found to do what we saw Captain Maynard do—jump, without a 
run, over the breast-high fence that divided the lists, though incumbered 
with spurs and a heavy cuirass.” 





A very aFFectinc Potice Rerort.—On Wednesday George Jones 
was charged with biting off the tail of a favourite cat, the property of Mr. 
Stone, a last maker, in Colchester street, Whitechapel. Mr. Stone 
stated that a fine cat, the admiration of every person who saw it, was 
standing on the threshold of his shop door, when the prisoner, who was 
passing with two others, took it up and bit off its tail about an inch and a 
half from its back. He then flourished the part he had severed in ap- 
parent triumph before his companions, and continued to do so until he was 
secured by a policeman. Mr. Stone added, that when he left home the 
poor cat was in a dying state from the loss of blood, and the severe manner 
in which she had been seized by the prisoner. A respectable female cor- 
roborated the above statement. The prisoner, who seemed to be half 
drunk, denied his being the person who committed the act, and said it was 
one of hiscompanions. Both the witnesses, however, swore he was the 
yerson. 

, Mr. Hardwick observed that he did not recollect an instance of more 
wanton or savage inhumanity, and sentenced him to the highest penalty, 
namely, 40s., or fourteen days at the treadmill. 























PROSPECTUS 


OF 
THE CORSAIR; 


A GAZETTE OF LITERATURE, ART, DRAMATIC CRITICISM, FASHION AND NOVELTY. 





N. P. WIL.ts and T. O. Porter propose to issue weekly, in the City of New-York 
a paper of the above designation and. character. It is their design to present as 
amusing a periodical as can be made from the current wit, humor, and literature of 
the time: to collect the spirit not only of English, but of French and German belles 
lettres: to give dramatie criticisms with vigilant impartiality and care: in short to 
picture the age in its literature and fashion, its eccentricities and amusements. 

As the piratical law of copy-right secures to them, free of expense, the labors of 








approached the Castle, the inhabitants of the villages and farms came forth 
to meet them; and as they lined the road, testified by sobs and tears their 
sympathy with the affliction of the noble family to which they are attach- 
ed. The funeral took place on Monday last. At an early hour the neigh- 
bouring hamlets were emptied of their inhabitants; who flocked to the 
Castle, and, being admitted into the Park, awaited the ceremony of con- 
veying the remains to the old family burial-place at the extremity of the 


grounds. As the day advanced, many persons residing at a great distance | 


| BuLWER and Boz, ScrisBeE and Bauzac, with the whole army of foreign writers, they 
|| cannot at present (consistently with the pocket wisdom so well understood by Ameri- 
|| can Publishers) offer any thing for American productions. Their critical department, 
| however, will be always on the alert for native literature, and to the best of their 
|| baility they will keep a running guage of the merits of compatriot authors. 

|| ‘Tey see their way very clearly without crowding upon the track of any weekly 
|| periodical, and abstaining from more particular professions, they take leave to assure 
|| theiy friends, that if the harvest of event, wit, genius and poetry, fail not over the 
world, they can hardly fail to furnish them with an agreeable paper. 

New-York, January 8, 1539. 


arrived. A few friends of the family and the neighbouring clergy also | Tens, Five Pollars per annum, payable in advance. 


came. The tenants on the Loudoun estate, three hundred in number, with 


a large body of farm-servants, foresters, and labourers, many of themaged | 


persons living on Lady Loudoun’s bounty, arrived to join the procession. 
‘Iwo impressive prayers were offered up by Presbyterian clergymen, in the 


library, in the presence of the Marquis of Hastings, and a few relatives, 
and friends; and afterwards in the room of the housekeeper and butler, in | 


N.B. The Editors do not contemplate establishing permanent agencies, preferrin 
to risk the few casualties of the mail, and they invite their friends to address them 
direcfly through this medium. But they will allow a commission of 20 per cent, to 
those agents or camvassers, who transmit, with the name and residence of the subg 
scriber, the amount of one year’s subscription, deducting the commission. 
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